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Hotes. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION OF BURKE'S 

*LANDED GENTRY.’ 
Having already on a former occasion (6 S. vi. 
424) expressed my opinion as to the merits and 
demerits of recent editions of this work, it is 
enough to say that this, the latest edition, is 
neither better nor worse than its predecessors. 
Subjoined is a list of emendations in the text of 
the fifth and sixth editions which have been 
brought to the notice of Sir Bernard Burke, but 
which unfortunately have not been made use of in 
the seventh edition. Regard to space induces me 
to state these emendations in the briefest possible 
terms. 

Abney of Measham. For “ Rev. Tho. Burnaby” 
read Rev. Tho. Beaumont Burnaby. 

Adams of Bowdon. “Sir G. P. Adams m. 
Elizabeth, dau. and coh. of Sir Wm. Elford, Bt.,” 
but the Elford baronetcy (Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage,’ p. 601) shows no such dau. and coh. 

Adams of Clifton, “ M. June 3, 1787.” 


wrong; if to Mary Anne Davis’s marriage, it is out 
of place. 
Ancketill of Ancketill Grove. Rev. John R. 
Bunbury succeeded to the baronetcy in 1851. 
Archbold of Davidstone. James Archbold m. 
Mary Power, but in the pedigree of Power of 
Faithlegg her name is Catherine Georgina. 





If this | 
date refers to Mary Tufnell’s marriage it is clearly | 





Armstrong of Garry. Wm. Bigoe Armstrong’s 
death is twice recorded as occurring before his 
second marriage ! 

Atkinson of Morland. 
Belford ” read Clark. 

Bagshawe of Ford Hall. “See Milnes of Fris- 
ton.” No such pedigree has appeared in Burke's 
‘ Landed Gentry’ for many editions. 

Baillie of Dochfour. “General Charles Baillie 
Evan, of Aberiachan.” Nonsense. 

“ Hagmerle.” Query Haymerle. 

Baillie of Redcastle. For “‘ Col. D. J. Baillie 
m. Anne Burnaby” read Anna Glentworth 
Burnaby. 

Barker of Fairford. For ‘‘ Harriet Ives Barker 
m. Rev. F. Rice” read fifth Baron Dynevor. 

Baskervile of Clyro. ‘‘ Meliora, b. 1731, m. 
1726”! 

Basset of Tehidy. “Francis Basset m. (1) 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Thomas Spencer and widow 
of Sir Samuel Garrard, Bart.” This is opposed 
to and unconfirmed by the pedigrees of Spencer 
of Yarnton and Garrard of Lamer in Burke’s 
‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

Bassett of Bonvilstone. “ Rev. Charles Rumsey, 
Knight, of,” &c.! 

Bateman of Bartoley. “James Erdington.” 
Eddington in the pedigree of Fitzmaurice of 
Duagh. 

3edingfield of Ditchingham. Philip Bedingfield 
died 1791, but his son was born 1793 ! 

Bernard of Castle Bernard. For “widow of 
Richard Humphreys” read Mathew Humfrey. 

Beynon of Trewern. (Arms) a word omitted. 

Birch of Wretham. ‘Sir Wadsworth Bush.” 
Query Busk ? 

Blair Imrie of Lunan. 
Vanrenen. 


For “Wm. Clarke of 





For “ Vaurenen ” read 


Col. Arthur, ‘‘ Resident at Baroda,” an 
office he never held. 

Blencowe of Marston, St. Lawrence. Samuel 
Wm. Blencowe, b. 1714. His elder brother b. 1780. 

Bond of Creech Grange (footnote). Was the 
baronetcy extinct in 1676? Cf. Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage.’ 

Boultbee of Springfield. For ‘‘ Charlotte A. 
Boultbee m. Lieut.-Col. Dundas” read Lieut,-Col. 
Thomas Dundas, of Carron Hall. 
“ Rev. J. W. Bree.” 








Elsewhere given 


‘as J. H. Bree, 


Brewster of Greenstead. W. T. G. Thurlow, 
great-grandson of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, but 
the Lord Chancellor died unmarried. 

Brinkley of Knockmaroon. For ‘‘ G. A. Rother- 
ham” read Rotheram. 

Brockman of Beachborough. For “ Rev. K.C. 
Bayley, rector of Chopford,” read Copford. 

Brooke of Dromovana. For “Rey. John 
Brooke” read Rev. John Michael Brooke. 

Browne of Bronwylfa, General Sir Thomas H. 
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Browne m., 1828, Elizabeth Brandling, but under 
Burdon of Castle Eden he is said to have m., 1825, 
Elizabeth Anne Burdon. 

Browne of Elsing. For“ Morcon” read Marcon. 

Buchan of Auchmacoy. For “last Lord Bar- 
geny ” read third. 
Euphemia Buchan was third wife of 
Col. John Sutherland Sinclair. See ‘ Peerage,’ 
“ Caithness E.” 

Buchanan of Drumpellier. For “ Miss Dunlop 
of Gankirk ” read Garnkirk. 

Burton of Carrigaholt. Duc de Rivigo. Query 
Rovigo. 

— Dorothy Burton m. Edw. Fitzgerald, 

but in ‘ Peerage’ it is said that Col. Edw. Fitz- 

—e of Carrygoran m. secondly Anne Catherine 
urton. 

Burton of Burton Hall. For “ Mary Burton m., 
1764, Philip Doyne ” read 1704. 

— Abigail Burton m. John Watch, Esq.? 

Bury of Little Island. Hester Bury m. Capt. 
Geo. Delapoer Beresford. (Requires verification.) 

Bushe of Glencairne. Col, Ch. Bushe m. Miss 
(Victoria) French. 

Callander of Craigforth. Fanny Jane m., 1866, 
Lord Archibald Campbell, but ‘ Peerage’ says he 
m., 1869, her sister, Janey Sevilla. 

Cameron of Lochiel. Major Donald d. s. p., 
1718, but he had two daughters. See Douglas’s 
* Baronage,’ p. 505. 

Campbell of Lochnell. General John Campbell, 
tutor of Lochnell, m. Janet Colquhon, but ‘ Peer- 
age’ says Mary. 

Campbell of Jura. “Cousin german of first 
Marquis of Breadalbane.” How ? 

Canning of Hartbury. John, Major B. N. I. 
He was a colonel. 

Carnegie of Stronvar. 
Pitarrow. 

Chetwode of Woodbrooke. Jonathan Chetwode 
d. s. p., 1839, but his daughter m. Robert Hamil- 
ton. See Hamilton of Hampton Hall. 

Chapman of Whitby. Ellen Maria Chapman 
m. Sir G. H. Leith, Bart., but in * Peerage’ her 
name is Ella Maria. 

Child of Bigelly. M.a “niece of Lord Mont- 
fort.” Which Lord Montfort ; and how related ? 

Christie of Durie. For ‘‘ James Christy m. 
Katherine Masterson ” read Masterton. 

Christy of Apuldrefield. Mary Christy b. 
1783, m. 1771. 

Churchill of Muston. Ann, daughter of Roger 
Clavell is said to have been daughter of John 
Darrell. 











For “‘ Pitcarrow” read 





“Richard Flemings St. Andrew St. 
John.” Fleming in ‘ Peerage.’ 
Chute of Chute Hall. For “Cherry Roberts” 
read Cherubina Herbert D’Esterre Roberts. 
——— “Sir Trevor Chute m. Ellen Brownrigg.” 


Cliffe of Bellevue. Anthony Cliffe’s wife was 
eldest, not second daughter of Col. Deane. 
— Major Loftus Cliffe m. Anne Hore, but 
in the Harperstown pedigree he is styled General 
Anthony Cliffe. 

Cobbold of the Hollywells. I think his wife’s 
name was Patteson, not “ Patterson.” 

Coke of Brookhill. For “Valentine Carey, 
Bishop of Exeter,” read Cary. 

Colclough of Tintern. For “Mary m. John 
Cots of Woodcots” read Cote of Woodcote. 
— “Capt. Caesar Colclough m. Edith, 
daughter of Sir George MHarington, Bart.” 
Who? 

Coote of West Park. Gen. Sir Eyre Coote was 
twice married. See ‘ Peerage.’ 

Crosbie of Ballyheigue. For “ Elizabeth Crosbie, 
m. Gen. John Mitchell” read Michel. 
*€ Mary Crosbie m. Hon. Wm. Massy.” 











Who? 

Dallas of Walmsgate. For “ H. R. G. Dalas” 
read Dallas. 

Darley of Aldby. The second wife of Henry 
Darley was “ Rosamund, daughter of Sir George 
Cholmley, Bart., of Howsham.” She does not 
appear in the Strickland pedigree in the ‘ Peerage.’ 
— For “‘ Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., of 
Broughton,” read Sir Edmund. 

Dashwood of Stanford. For “ Very Rev. W. 
Shirley, Dean of St. Asaph,” read Shipley. 

For “John Charles Gerradot” read 








Gerrardot. 

Davenport of Bramall. For “John Wm. 
Mandley ” read Handley. 

Dawson of Launde. ‘ Walter King, Bishop of 
Rochester.” I believe his name was Walker 
(after his mother Anne Walker), as also was his 
son’s, who m. Miss Heberden. 

De Burgh of Oldtown. ‘Dorothy, m. Capt. 
Percy Monck Mason, R.N.,” but the Monck 
Mason igree in Burke’s ‘ History of the Com- 
moners, iv. 355, and the pedigree of Grey, Bart., 
of Falloden in the ‘ Peerage’ unite in naming him 
Thomas Monck- Mason. 
De Burgh of Donore. 
Griffiths” read Griffith. 
Delmé of Cams. ‘‘ Hon. Robert Seymour-Con- 
way.” Afterwards Lord Robert. 

Dopping of Derrycassan. “Hester Maria 
Hepenstal m., 1855, Major Richard Wilson 
Hartley,” but under Hartley of Beech Park the 
date is given as 1858. 

Drake of Stokestown. “ Darius Drake m. first,” 
&c., but his second marriage is not mentioned. 
Drewe of Grange. For ‘‘ Mary m., 1861, Rev. 
Lewis Way,” read 1801. 

Dundas of Carronhall. For ‘‘ A. Gibson, Esq.,” 
read Alexander Gibson of Durie. 

— The words “Charles, of whom pre- 


For “ Mary m. Richard 








Browning in ‘ Peerage.’ 


sently,” are meaningless, 
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Du Pré of Wilton. For “Cornelia m. Edward 
Townsend ” read Townshend. 

Edgeworth of Kilshrewley. For “Cecilia m. 
James Johnstone” read Johnston. 

Edwards of Ness Strange. E. L. Edwards m. 
daughter of “George Edwards Beauchamp Proctor,” 
whose name is given in the ‘ Peerage’ as George 
Edward Beauchamp-Proctor. 

Eld of Seighford. John Eld m. Catherine Hol- 
brooke, widow of Rowland Cotton of Etwall, of 
whom there is no trace in the Etwall pedigree. 

— ‘* Col. Campbell, Physician General.” 
Elmhirst of Elmhirst. ‘ Wm. Walker, Esq., 





Elmhirst of West Ashby. ‘‘ Joseph Grace of 
Rearsby,” but in the pedigree of Elmhirst of 
Elmbirst he is styled “ Joseph Gace.” 

— The date of death of Mrs. Thomas 
Elmbhirst is given in one place as “ Nov. 10, 1857,” 
in another as “ March 16, 1826.” 

Emmott of Emmott. Marion Caroline m., 
Oct. 4, 1860, John Cowper, but under Cowper of 
Carleton the date is Oct. 4, 1859. 

Eustace of Castlemore. ‘‘ Arthur Reed of 
Carlow m. Frances, daughter of Wm. Flood of 
Paulstown,” of none of whom is there any trace in 
the Paulstown pedigree. 

Evans of North Tuddenham. For “ Edmund 
Jonny” read Jenney. 

Eyre of Eyre Court Castle. For “ Elizabeth, 
m. Richard Trench of Garbally, M.P.,” read 
Frederick Trench. Siema. 

(To be continued.) 








SIR GEORGE LOCKHART OF LEE, 

This great lawyer, President of the Court of 
Session, of whom Burnet says, ‘‘ He was the most 
learned lawyer and best pleader I have ever yet 
known in any nation,” was assassinated on Sunday, 
March 31, 1689, by John Chiesley of Dalry. This 
event took place at the head of the Old Bank Close, 
in Edinburgh, as Sir George Lockhart was returning 
from church, and was an attempt at revenge for 
the President having assigned an alimony, or an- 
nual income, of 93/. to the wife and children of 
Chiesley, who were presumably deserted by him. 
The murderer was taken “ red-handed,” as it was 
called, before the provost and magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, and sentenced to be hanged at the Cross, 
with the pistol with which he had done the deed 
suspended from his neck, first having had his right 
hand struck off. 

The death of Sir George Lockhart and the 
execution of Chiesley, which took place almost 
mmediately afterwards on April 3, 1689, are 
alluded to in ‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ Blind 
Alice, on his visit to her cottage, bids the Lord 
Keeper, Sir William Ashton, before pushing 
matters to extremities with the Ravenswoods, to 





‘remember the fate of Sir George Lockhart,” to 
which he replies “that the fate of Chiesley of 
Dalry was a sufficient warning to any one who 
should dare to assume the office of avenger of his 
own imaginary wrongs” (chap. iii.). Probably 
the mutilation of Chiesley before his execution 
was the last instance of the kind in Scotland or 
in Great Britain, though this cruel punishment 
was occasionally inflicted, certainly prior to that 
time, in England. It, as may be remembered, 
was the usual penalty for drawing a sword or 
striking a blow within the precincts of the Court, 
Nearly one hundred years afterwards, in 1792, 
Jacob Johan Ankarstrém, who had assassinated 
Gustavus III., King of Sweden, had his right 
hand cut off prior to his execution at Stockholm, 
and the pistol suspended over his head. 

It would appear that the body of Sir George 
was first buried within the walls of the old Grey- 
friars Church (see ‘Epitaphs and Monumental 
Inscriptions in Greyfriars Churchyard,’ pp. lxxv 
and 309), but, on the same authority, it must have 
been removed in after years to the tomb of Sir 
George Mackenzie in the churchyard, where it 
now reposes. This is a conspicuous mausoleum, 
circular in form, ascended by steps, built of stone 
remarkably fresh in colour, having a domed roof 
surmounted by a funereal urn, supported by 
columns, and has niches at the sides between them. 
Most probably it was copied from an antique 
model, and erected at the time of Sir George 
Mackenzie’s death in 1691. 

Though carefully examining the mausoleum on 
a recent visit to Edinburgh, no inscription or date 
could be discovered upon it. The above-quoted 
book gives a long Latin epitaph upon Sir George 
Mackenzie as taken from Monteith’s ‘ Theatre of 
Mortality,’ published in 1704. It also gives an- 
other inscription in English on Sir George Lock- 
hart, and mentions that he is interred in the same 
tomb. It further records that in the same tomb 
is buried Lord Roystoun, a lord of session, who 
died in 1744, the cousin and son-in-law of Sir 
George Mackenzie. Mackenzie and Lockhart were 
great rivals in life, and it seems singular that their 
ashes should rest in the same sepulchre in death. 

Presumably there is a vault beneath the mauso- 
leum, and the portion above ground is unoccupied. 
Robert Chambers, in his ‘Traditions of Edinburgh,’ 
p. 107, tells a story of a youth named Hay, who 
was under sentence of death in the Tolbooth, 
escaping thence, and concealing himself in 
this mausoleum, of which he had in some way 
obtained the key. The story proceeds to say that 
he lay concealed in the tomb for six weeks, being 
supplied with food by the boys of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, which is close to the churchyard. Hay ulti- 
mately escaped abroad. This story is indeed 
strange, if true, but the authority for it is good. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
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THE INNS OF CHANCERY. 


It would appear that the profession generally 
know as little of the difference between an Inn of 
Chancery and an Inn of Court as the public. This 
is probably due to the private nature of the former. 
It would be as difficult for the Inns of Court to 
dissolve and divide as it is easy for the Inns of 
Chancery. The Inns of Court have clear and dis- 
tinct duties to perform amongst those they call to 
the Bar. They have never divided their income, 
and are admittedly not private societies. The Inns 
of Chancery have no duties whatever, and have 
always divided their income. They originated by 
a few solicitors clubbing together to get a lease of 
a property which in early days was known as 
or called an inn, though possibly confined to 
lawyers. They dubbed themselves “antient” and 
“honourable” (a common assumption years ago), 
and were no doubt pleased if they could get people 
to believe they formed part of a “legal university”; 
but nothing of the kind was ever vouchsafed to 
them. 

The selfish character of these inns possibly pre- 
vented their assuming any public functions. I 
will show what I mean by selfish. The members 
would have been glad to have undertaken any 
public duty provided they lost none of their per- 
sonal privileges; but one was inconsistent with 
the other. To show what the personal privileges 
were I must go into the constitution. The Inns 
of Chancery were formed thus with slight varia- 
tions. There was ahead or principal, with twelve 
antients, or rulers. These for centuries not only 
governed the inn, but they divided the surplus 
income of the property their predecessors had 
leased or purchased, so that it can be well 
understood that they were jealous of any- 
thing that would diminish their income from 
this source. They alone had the power of admit- 
ting to their inn students, who when admitted 
were called members, or commoners, or fellows. 
These latter had to enter into a bond to pay dues 
and for good conduct, &c., and to pay for the 
privilege of joining not only to the antients, or 
upper table, but also to the fellows, or lower table. 

* Upper ” and “‘ lower” table well illustrates the 
gastronomic objects of the society. No doubt 
the fellows had not much to pay on admission to 
the inn—probably 20/. would cover it—-but neither 
was it worth much. The only privilege they had 
was that of dining at their own expense four times 
a year. They might never get to the upper table, 
and frequently never did. They had to be “ quali- 
fied” before they could be called up; but the 
antients could, and sometimes did, qualify an out- 
sider, make him a fellow, and call him up over the 
heads of the other fellows, who had, perhaps, been 
members of the inn twenty years. 

The qualification was obtained thus. The 





antients in turn had the right of nomination to 
certain sets of chambers. The person nominated 
had to pay a sum calculated on the rental of the 
chambers, and to purchase as freehold for life only 
—possibly 4001. This was paid to the upper 
table and divided amongst them. ‘ Spoil” a gen- 
tleman who writes to the Times would no doubt 
call it ; and sothought the unfortunate fellow who 
had been twenty years at the lower table and had 
lost the friend (most likely his father) who had in- 
troduced him to the inn, and had no chance of 
ever getting up and dividing the “spoil.” 

I find this note longer than I had the least idea 
of, and I have not got half through my story; pos- 
sibly this accounts for the outsiders being allowed 
to have the matter all their own way. 

ANOTHER ANTIENT, 
(To be continued.) 





Mrs. Sippons’s Descenpants.—In Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s ‘ Lives of the Kembles’ a list of Mrs, 
Siddons’s descendants is given,* but is somewhat 
incomplete, and leads to the inference that her 
name must become extinct. In case there may be 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who take an interest in 
the subject, I venture, as the male representative 
of her name, to supplement as under the list in 
question. 

Sarah Siddons (the tragédienne) left three 
children who married, namely, Henry, George, and 
Cecilia. 

Of these, Henry married Miss Murray, and left 
issue (a) Henry Siddons, of the Bengal Engineers, 
who married his cousin, Harriott Siddons (below 
named), and left one child, Sarah Siddons, now 
living, unmarried. (%) Sarah, who married Wm. 
Grant, of Rothiemercus, and left no issue. (c) 
Elizabeth, who married Major Mair, of Edinburgh, 
and left a son and four daughters, 

Mrs. Siddons’s second son, George, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, married Miss Fombelle, and left 
issue (a) Frances, who married Prof. Horace 
Wilson, and left six daughters. (b) George Siddons, 
of the Bengal Cavalry, who left one child, Mary, 
married to J. Hawtrey, and now living. (c) Har- 
riott, who married her cousin, Henry Siddons, and 
left one child, Sarah Siddons, above named. (d) 
Sarah, who married Wm. Young, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, is now living, and has two sons and 
two daughters. (e) Henry Siddons, of the Madras 
Cavalry, who left one child, Henry Siddons (the 
undersigned), now living, married. (f) William 
Siddons, of the Bengal Native Infantry, who left 
four children, all now living, namely, Mary Scott 
Siddons, who married, but resumed the name ; 
Harriott Siddons, unmarried ; William Siddons, 
of the Bengal Uncovenanted Service, who is 
married and has two daughters; and Henry 


* Vol. ii, pp. 292-3, 
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Siddons, unmarried. (g) Mary, who married 
Robert Thornhill, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and was killed at Cawnpore, leaving two sons and 
one daughter. 

Mrs. Siddons’s daughter Cecilia married George 
Combe, of Edinburgh, and left no issue. The 
other children of Mrs. Siddons died single, to the 
best of my belief. 

It may further be pointed out that Mr. Cox, of 
Edinburgh, who is described as Mrs. Siddons’s 
grandson, appears by his own letter, quoted ver- 
batim in the preface (p. xi), to be merely her 
connexion by marriage. 

Henry G. F. Sippons, 
Major, Royal Artillery. 
Liverpool. 


Frencn Leave, (See 5” S, xii. 87; 6S. v. 
347, 496 ; viii. 514 ; ix. 133, 213, 279.)—I myself 
have always used the expression “to take French 
leave” in the two different meanings of (1) ‘‘ to 
slip away (as from a party) without saying good- 
bye or bidding farewell,”* a meaning which I find 
in Webster and in Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
but which is contested by some of your correspond- 
ents, though I myself, as I shall show further on, 
believe it to be the original meaning of the phrase; 
and of (2) “to do anything without permission, 
without asking anybody’s leave.” This I believe, 
with Mr. Apranams (ix. 213), to be chieflya school- 
boy’s interpretation of the phrase, for whilst I was 
a schoolboy myself it was certainly in this mean- 
ing that I usually employed the words. But I never 
heard nor saw the two other meanings given to the 
expression, and derived, so it is said, from the sup- 
posed practices of French soldiers—viz. (3) “to 
take without leave, to purloin”; and (4) ‘‘ to run 
away (before the enemy),” without, I suppose, the 
permission of their officers—until I found the one 
(3) given, as the only meaning, by Dr. Brewer 





* If used of a soldier or servant, it would naturally 
mean, as Dr. Nicwoison says (ix, 133), “to abscond,” 
t.¢., toslip away without leave ; but surely this is really 
the same meaning as that which I have given above. 
When a person goes to a party he considers himself as to 
a certain extent under the control of the host and hostess, 
and therefore it is that, if he slips away, he takes care 
not to do so under the eye of his entertainers. Dr. 
NicHotson thinks that the “phrase invariably presup- 
poses that’ the person who takes French leave “ is a sub- 
ordinate, bound to seek leave from a possibly only tem- 
porary superior.” I doubt whether this is necessarily so, 
A man who goes to a party isno doubt temporarily in a 
somewhat subordinate position, and he always recognizes 
this instinctively, even though he may be of opinion 
that he is doing his hosts much honour, but he is not 
“bound to seek leave” before he goes away; he is 
bound simply to say “good evening,” “ good-bye,” or 
something equivalent. But the phrase certainly always 
does imply that the person who uses it or of whom it is 
used does something which—at any rate, strictly speak- 
ing—he ought not to do, and of which he is, or ought to 
be, more or less ashamed, 





(‘Phrase and Fable’), and saw the other in 
*N. & Q.,’6"S. v. 496. 

I fully believe that (1), in which leave=de- 
parture, or permission to departt (for Johnson and 
others give it this meaning in the expression “ to 
take leave”), is the original meaning of the phrase, 
because it is in this meaning, and this meaning 
only, that we find an equivalent in other languages, 
or at all events in French and German. Miss 
Busk has alluded to the French use of a similar 
expression, in which, however, as is only natural, 
“English” is substituted for “French”; but I 
have not met with or heard her form of the phrase, 
viz., “prendre congé A la maniére anglaise,” and 
it seems to me rather cumbersome, and was pro- 
bably quoted from memory only. What I myself 
have seen, or rather noted, is “s’esquiver A |’an- 
glaise” (French Figaro, August 28) and “‘se re- 
tirer & l’anglaise ” (‘ La Société de Londres,’ Paris, 
1885, p. 25); and I am assured by three French 
friends who are staying with me that one can 
substitute (as one might expect) for these verbs 
any other expressing departure, such as s’¢chapper, 
filer, disparaitre, s’éclipser, se dérober, partir, sen 
aller (for this last see 6** S, viii. 514), the preference 
being, however, decidedly given to the verbs which 
express that the departure is quiet—nay, stealthy. 
Of the verbs given, therefore, the last two are the 
least frequently used, whilst se dérober is also but 
seldom heard, and se retirer and s’éclipser are about 
the most common. 

Again, in Sanders’s ‘German Dict.’ I find 
“franzosischen Abschied nehmen” explained 
“ohne Abschied weggehen”;t whilst in Hilpert’s 
‘German Dict.’ (1845) I find, s. v. ‘‘ Abschied,” 
“ Hinter der Thiire Abschied nehmen ” (see note +) 
explained, “to go away without bidding farewell, 
to take French leave”; and, s. v. “ Beurlauben,” 
“er beurlaubte sich in aller Stille” explained 
“er stahl sich, schlich sich davon,” and translated 
“‘he took French leave,” as is also (s.v. “Stehlen ”) 
“ sich aus einer Gesellschaft stehlen.” 

According to my view, therefore (viz., that (1) 





+ This explanation derives support from the fact that 
we still find in German (see Hilpert and note t)—though 
it is no longer in general use—Urlaub nehmen—to take 
leave, in which Urlaub undoubtedly means /eave=per- 
mission. And, indeed, when one is going to leave a 
person, one does not asi leave to go, one takes it, using 
a few polite words, so as to give the liberty some little 
gloss, ‘‘ To take French leave,” therefore, is simply “‘ to 
take leave” in its very crudest form; not only is no 

olite speech uttered, but the leave is taken in an under- 
| oom and stealthy manner. I am not at all sure, how- 
ever, that leave, in “ to take leave,”’ has not borrowed, to 
some extent, its meaning from to /eave—to quit, and that 
hence it is that “to take one’s leave’ is so very nearly 
equivalent to “to take one’s departure.” 

t He gives as equivalents also, ‘‘Hinter der Thiir 
Abschied [or “‘ Urlaub”] nehmen,” a very expressive 
way of putting the matter, All Sanders’s examples are 
supported by quotations from known authors, 
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is the original meaning), the other meanings, (2), 
(3), and (4), would have developed themselves out 
of No. 1, simply because leave in English not only 
means departure or permission to depart (see ante), 
but also permission generally. In (4), however, 
leave may well have the same meaning as in (1), 
of which it would thus be merely a variation (see 
note *), Or (3) and (4) may be regarded as natur- 
ally springing out of (2), for surely “taking with- 
out leave,” whether it amounts to purloining or 
not (see next paragraph), and “running away be- 
fore the enemy ” are well comprised within “ doing 
something without leave.” 

I lately asked four ladies, to whom I had said 
nothing whatever about my own views, what they 
considered the meaning of “to take French leave” 
to be. The oldest (seventy-seven) at once said she 
had always understood it in the meaning which 
I have called No. 1; the second lady (fifty-one) 
and the fourth (twenty-seven) declared for No. 2; 
whilst the third (twenty-eight) said she understood 
it to mean to take a thing without asking the 
owner’s permission, but without the intention of 
stealing it. This comes under No. 3. This in- 
quiry of mine shows how very differently the 
phrase is understood, even by people who, like the 
four ladies mentioned, have lived very much to- 
gether; but it also seems to show (what had already 
been indicated by some of the notesin ‘N. & Q.’) 
that No. 1, which I call the original meaning, is 
gradually giving way to the others, for the oldest 
lady unhesitatingly declared for No. 1. 

F, Crance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“ A SLEEVELESS ERRAND.” (See 1* S. i. 439; 
v. 473; xii. 58, 481, 520.)—Nares and, I be- 
lieve, all since his time tell us that “ all the conjec- 
tures respecting the derivation of this phrase 
seem equally unsatisfactory.” But seven passages, 
in Greene’s ‘Cony-catching Tracts’ alone, show 
clearly that sleeves, that is, sleeve pockets, were 
used equally with hose pockets or girdle, &c., 
purses, wherein were placed money, valuables, and 
other matters, Thus the second part of ‘ Connie- 
catching,’ vol. x. p. 105, Grosart’s ed., has : “‘ The 
Nip [= thief]...... spieth what everie man hath in 
his purse, and where, in what place, and in which 
sleeve or pocket he puts the bung” (=purse). 2. 
In the third part, p. 162, is : “ Which made them 
often feel where their pursses were, either in sleeve, 
hose, or at girdle, to know whether they were safe 
or no.” 3. At p. 179 we find: “And giving him 
[the thief] many thanks for this good warning, 
presently takes the chaine from about his necke, 
and tying it up fast in a handkercher, put it into 
his sleeve, saying, ‘If the Conny-catcher get it 
heere, let him not spare it.’” 4. in continuation 
of this p. 181 says: “ Marie indeede the gentleman 
had most of the blowes, and both his handkeher 





with the chaine, and also his purse with three and 
fiftie shillinges were taken out of his pocket in this 
strugling.” We know by No.3 that thehandkercher 
and chain were in his sleeve, hence it seems certain 
that the pocket was one in hissleeve. 5. In ‘The 
Disputation,’ p. 260, where there had been no pre- 
vious mention of sleeves or of any garment or part 
of attire, “a gentleman putting his hand in his 
sleeve gave the poore mayd [in his household em- 
ploy, in return for some valuable information] sixe 
Angels to buy ber a new gowne,” in as ordinary a 
way as we should now put our hands into our 
trousers or waistcoat pocket. 6. In the ‘ Life and 
Death of Ned Browne,’ vol. xi. p. 24, this worthy 
says: “I having an eagle’s eye, spied a good bung 
[purse] containing many shels [coins] as I gest, 
carelesly put up into his sleeve.” 7. And this 
purse with 20/. in it being stolen, the careless 
fellow “ presentlie putting bis hande in his pocket 
[i.¢., in the pocket of his sleeve] for his handker- 
cher, hee mist his purse.” 8, P. 32: “ For I re- 
member once that I supposing to crosbite a gentle- 
man who had some ten pound in his sleeve, left 
my wife to perform the accident, who in the ende 
was crossebitten herself.” 

Is it not then evident that “a sleeveless errand” 
is a bootless or useless errand, one for which the 
errand-monger received no guerdon, no remunera- 
tion, or, metaphorically speaking, no satisfaction ? 
Once the word “sleeveless” had this signification 
attached to it, it was naturally used as a synonym 
for useless or futile, as in Hall’s “ sleeveless 
rhymes” and “sleeveless tale,” and in Milton’s 
“sleeveless reason.” Nares, indeed, says: “ It is 
plain, however, that sleeveless had the sense of 
useless before it was applied to an errand”; then, 
by way of supporting this, though his examples 
virtually contradict it, he quotes Hall and Milton, 
But the earliest use of sleeveless in this sense was 
in the proverbial phrase “a sleeveless errand.” 

Br. Nicnoison, 


Navticat Epirarn.—I copied the following 
inscription in the picturesque churchyard of St. 
Brelade’s, Jersey, as it seemed above the average 
of such compositions. It occurs on the tombstone 
of “ George Marett, drowned off Noirmont Point 
on June 23, 1882, aged 11 years and7 months ”:— 

Think of a Fisher Lad honest and sincere, 

Not cast away, but brought to anchor here. 

Storms had overwhelm'd him, but the conscious wave 

Repented, and resigned him to his silent grave. 

Sailed from this port on an eternal sea 

Refitted in a moment then shall be 

Till time’s last signal blazes through the skies, 

In harbour safe trom shipwreck now he lies. 

Is this original ; or do the lines occur elsewhere ? 
Freperick KE. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


Coteripcr’s Lectures or 1811-12,—There are 
to be found in Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Tatler,’ ii. 893-897, 
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some apparently well reported notes of two of these, 
viz., “1X., Lecture on Progressive Changes in 
English Prose Composition,” and “ XIV., Lecture 
on Rabelais,” &c. These reports have not been 
collected by Mr. Ashe. 

In a letter addressed to John May, dated 
November 14, 1811, and printed in the ‘ Selections 
from Southey’s Correspondence,’ ii. 247, Southey 
says: “J am very anxious that Coijeridge should 
complete this course of lectures, because whatever 
comes from him now will not be lost, as it was at 
the Royal Institution. I have taken care that they 
shall be taken down in shorthand.” I fear Southey 
did not “ take care,” or, if he did, that his ‘‘ chiel” 
did not. Had it been otherwise, poor J. P. Collier, 
his friends, and his enemies, would have been 
saved many a bad quarter of an hour, and the 
world would have gained much. 

J. Dykes Campse .t. 


“Eat one’s wAt.”—This vulgar and unmeaning 
threat is possibly a popular corruption and mis- 
application of the old phrase about “ eating the 
heart.” The transition from “I should eat my 
heart if this happened,” to ‘‘ I would [or will] eat 
my hat” would be easy when the force of the 
original expression was not appreciated. 

DerNieEL. 
Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tirutar Designation or Heaps or Hieu- 
LAND Famities.—In the case of a few Highland 
names it has become usual to speak of the heads 
of them as being what is called “of that ilk”; 
for instance, we hear of Macleod of Macleod, Mac- 
kintosh of Mackintosh, and quite recently of Mac- 
dougal of Macdougal. Is not this practice com- 
paratively modern, and merely an adoption of the 
Lowland practice, as in such names as Wedder- 
burn of Wedderburn, &c,? I am aware that High- 
land gentlemen for more than 150 years, in writing 
or in speaking to each other in English, some- 
times talked of the Laird of Grant, the Laird of 
Macleod, the Laird of Macfarlane, &c., but pro- 
bably this was only when they used the English 
language. The question which I wish to ask is, 
whether such practice had its origin in Highland 
usage. It is only in the case of a few families 
that we hear of it. There never was a Cameron of 
Cameron, a Mackenzie of Mackenzie, Macdonald 
of Macdonald, Munro of Munro, &c. 

On the whole, heads of names were usually 
designated by their lands, — Fraser as Lovat, 
Cameron as Lochiel, Maclean as Duart, &c., Mac- 
pherson as Cluny, Robertson as Struan ; and, as 
there were many Clunys and Struans, sometimes 





as Cluny Macpherson and Struan Robertson. Why 
have one or two names exceptionally been treated 
as of that ilk ? 

Again, in one or two instances the prefix “the ” 
has been adopted; but this, I believe, only in the 
case of ‘‘the Chisholm,” and more lately of “ the 
Mackintosh.” Is this merely borrowed from the 
Irish practice of having “ the ” Macgillicuddy, with 
his wife Madam Macgillicuddy, &c.? I have not 
heard of the Madam being introduced in Scotland. 
Has this use of “the” any foundation in Celtic 
languages, such as Irish and Gaelic, which are 
practically identical? There was once an at- 
tempted adoption of the recognized practice of 
eldest sons of barons in Scotland being called 
master, as Master of Forbes, &c.; and the eldest 
son of a Highland chief for a time called himself 
master of his name, This, of course, was entirely 
inadmissible. 

As far as one knowing nothing of Gaelic can 
venture to guess, I should say that in most cases, 
when the territorial name is not adopted, the 
natives of the country usually consider the name 
of the family, par excellence, as the most honourable 
designation—as simply Macdonald, Macleod, Mac- 
kintosh, &c. i Mm. &. 

Curzon Street, W. 


Joun or Cyprus.—An advertisement in ‘N.& Q.’ 
of November 6, 1886, mentions, “ Subtilissimi Doc- 
toris Anglici Suiset Calculationum Liber. Per Jo- 
hanem de Cipro diligentissime emendatus.” Who 
was John of Cyprus? Are any independent writings 
of his known? For any notes on books of the six- 
teenth and seventeeth centuries relating to Cyprus 
I should be most grateful. I am attempting a 
bibliography of the island. 

C. Detavat Connam. 

Larnaca, Cyprus. 


Catvert: Lorp Bartimore.—The Calverts 
were a Flemish family of respectability, but not of 
knightly lineage. Whence did they derive arms, 
and by what right did they quarter the coat of 
Crossland? Was Alice Crossland, who married 
Leonard Calvert, of Kipling, co. York, an heiress? 
Wilhelm, the biographer of Sir George Calvert, 
implies that the family were seated in Yorkshire 
some centuries before the time of James I. I think 
this must be « mistake, as they are supposed to 
have come over in the time of Elizabeth. 

A. W. Crow tery. 


‘Tue Orvers or Friars.’—In the binding of a 
seventeenth century book [ found a leaf of a strong 
attack on friars and their works with the above 
heading (apparently half of the running title). The 
signature is H, and the pages are 57,58. What 
induces me to mention so insignificant a matter is 
that the printing looks like that of a secret press, 
or, at least, that of a poor printer. Here and there 
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in cap. 44 small capitals take the place of large 
ones, The marginal chapter summaries run as 
follows : “Cap. 43. Friars policie in binding there 
nouices to vnknow’e things”; “Cap. 44. Mispen- 
ders of the treasure of this land”; “ Cap. 45, Friars 
holier then other men”; “ Cap. 46. Friars altogether 
set vppon couetousness,” Can any of your readers 
identify it? Q. V 


‘Crarrsman,’—I have in my possession a copy 
of the Craftsman (14 vols., Edin., Francklin, 
1731-37), in which No. 63 (the number which 
appeared on September 16, 1727) occurs in dupli- 
cate, a No. 63 in contemporary manuscript being 
inserted after the printed number. The MS. ar- 
ticle is on a subject totally different from the printed 
one, and considerably longer. The latter deals with 
certain abuses, &c., connected with the South Sea 
Company; the former (the MS.) is perhaps a poli- 
tical allegory, but professes to give an account of 
the corrupt elections to the corporation of Limerick, 
by means of which the members of the Roche 
family had obtained all the chief offices in that 
town. In the same hand are also inserted eight 
lines of verse (seven of which are unfortunately 
lost) facing the frontispiece in each volume, and 
explanatory of it. Opposite the frontispiece to 
vol. iii. are the following lines :— 

In this famed Ballance mark the heavier Scale, 

And see how Wisdom does ore Fraud prevail, 

Soul saving Henry view profoundly wise, 

By reach of Thought Defect of Power supplies, 

The Scale in steady Form his Conduct keeps 

While W—e vainly Reams of Treaties heaps, 

What Briton sighs not at the Guilty Scene, 

Whence Blenheim’s Rebus thus Revers'd has been. 
I should be glad to know if any of your readers 
can suggest an explanation of these insertions. 

G. H. Powe tt. 


Ricuarpyye&, A Curistian Name.—In the re- 
gisters of St. Peter’s, Canterbury, the following 
occurs: “1595, The 21 of September was buryed 
Richardyne y* daughter of Robt. Maynarde.” 


Are other instances known? J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury, 


Arms or De Worpe or Worpiz.—Could any 
of your readers say how this family got the arms 
they now use, and as given in Stodart’s ‘Scottish 
Arms’? A. F. B. 

Edinburgh, 


Vorrarre’s Eprrors.—I find the following in 
a French clerical publication, La Semaine Reli- 
gieuse du Diocise de Cambrai (1881) Supplément, 
pp. 381-2. Can it, on specified authority, be contra- 
dicted ? Is it an instance of pious fraud ? 

** Voltaire brings Misfortune.—The following is from 
La Review hebdomadaire de Van der Hoegan :—‘ Beau- 
marchais, the first editor of the works (called complete) 
of Voltaire, lost a million [francs ] by the speculation, and 
died suddenly in 1798 ; Desoer, who published an edition 
in 10 vols., 8vo., died soon afterwards of phthisis, and 





his friend Migeon, who provided the funds, died of the 
same disease, a pauper; Cérioux and the widow Per- 
roneau, who published soon afterwards the edition of 
60 vols, in 12mo,, were completely ruined and dis- 
appeared; Dalibon, who gave the most brilliant edition, 
with the money, it is said, of the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, 
is now a workman at 2fr. 50 a day with a colour mer- 
chant ; Touquet, who edited Voltaire, died suddenly at 
Ostend in 1831 or 1832; Garnery, his partner in the 
edition of 75 vols. in 12mo,, died suddenly, and ruined ; 
Deterville, who is rich, published an edition in 8vo., and 
has since become blind; Daubrée, also an editor of Vol- 
taire’s works, was assassinated by a woman whom he 
accused of have stolen a ten-sous book from him ; finally, 
René, at Brussels, having a printing establishment and 
a fortune, edited in 18mo, the works of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, fell into distress, and is now a simple work- 
man,’ 
P. DowDaLL. 
Shanghai. 


Harvarp on Harvey.—Some time ago I was 
looking through the rate-books of a Somersetshire 
village, from 1700 to 1720, and I noticed that the 
same man was called sometimes John Harvard, 
sometimes John Harvey. In the parish registers 
later on in that century I have seen the name 
written Harvet; and so likewise I have heard 
people call it. I am reminded of this by 
Mr. Renpte’s note on ‘The Migration from 
England to New England,’ wherein the founder 
of Harvard College is sometimes called John 
Harvey. I presume that the surname Harvey 
is (as well as Hervey) from the Norman personal 
name Hervé. Compare Barks and Berks, parson 
and person, &c. Why and when the change from 
Harvey to Harvard ? or, is it that there are two 
Harveys, etymologically distinct, the one from 
Harvard, and the other Hervé? S. H. A. H. 


Louvre GatLery.—Grimm (‘ Raphaels Leben’) 
speaks of 2,500 paintings gathered in the Louvre 
more than two centuries ago. These works, before 
scattered in various royal palaces, Grimm says, 
were not shown to the public. It is natural to ask 
how far the public were admitted to see them in 
the new museum ; and when, by what steps did 
admission to these treasures become as frequent and 
free as we now enjoy it. James D. Burver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


“Averse To.”—Many good writers use this 
form, among many others, David Hume, Southey, 
and Prof. Max Miiller. Will some grammatical 
authority say whether it may not be considered 
that custom sanctions this, and that “averse 
from ” is priggish ? James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Sronor: Suirtey.—In a pedigree of Shirley, of 
Wiston and Preston, co. Sussex, it is said that 
Thomas Shirley, of Preston, about 1640, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Stonor, of Stonor, and 
widow of T. Stevens. Where can I find an autho- 
rity for this? as the pedigrees of Stonor in the 
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Visitation of Oxon do not give it, nor the pedigree 

of Stonor in Burke’s ‘Commoners.’ All the other 
Shirley matches can be verified except this one. 
B. F. Scarvetr. 

‘ADVENTURES OF A Littte Frencu Bor.’— 

Can any of your readers inform me where I may 

get a copy of a book so named? The size is, I 

think, about 9 in. by 7 in. It is about eight or 


nine years since I saw it last. Wa. Rircuie. 
Glasgow. 


Grorcian Pataces.—The whereabouts of de- 
scriptions or engravings of the Cottage, other- 
wise the Royal Lodge, Windsor Park ; Montague 
House, Blackheath ; and the Royal George Yacht 
is sought by R. D. 

Preston, 


Ancient Bourtat-ptace at Dunsar.—In Bel- 
haven Bay, and near Dunbar, within a recent 
period have been observed a number of graves, 
formed of flagstones at the sides and over the top, 
about two feet from the surface, in a raised beach 
of marine shells about six feet thick. The graves 
mostly lie east and west, but not invariably. No 
remains, so far as my information goes, have been 
found. The sea appears to be encroaching on this 
ancient burial-ground, as some of the graves are 
partially bared by the action of the waves in wash- 
ing the margin of the raised beach, 

_ Fifty years ago, I am told by a gentleman born 
in Newcastle, the following rhyme (save the mark !) 
was current ; at least, he picked it up in his child- 
hood’s days, but from whom or where he fails to 
remember. It has the ring of a nursery jingle :— 

St. Abb, St. Hilda, and St. Bee, 

Built three churches, which be nearest to the sea. 

St. Abb’s was on the Nab, 

St. Hilda’s on the Lea, 

St. Bee’s was on Dunbar Sands, 

And nearest to the sea, 
St. Abb’s or St. Ebba’s was on the Nab, near 
Coldingham, now St. Abb’s Head. St. Hilda’s 
may have occupied any site at Shields or Hartle- 
pool, where she lived before founding the monas- 
tery at Whitby. The former place may possibly 
derive its name from this saintly woman (St. 
Hilda). The object of this query is to ascertain 
if there is any tradition of a church near Belhaven 
Sands at Dunbar, to which the burial-ground 
above described may have belonged, and which 
would in that case completely justify the old 
rhyme, Joun Booru. 

Durham, 


Suevpon anp Mun Famities.—Can any reader 
kindly inform me as to the pedigree of Richard 
Sheldon (1680-1736), of Aldington Court, Thurn- 
ham, and Otteridge, in Bearsted, Kent, Sheriff of 
the county in 1717, who married Mary, daughter 
of Maximilian Western, of Abingdon Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire (Hasted, and Berry’s ‘Essex Pedi- 





grees’)? The Sheldons purchased Aldington and 
Otteridge from the Mun family, the subject of my 
previous inquiry (7™ S. ii, 387), to which I hope 
for replies. Arms, Sa., a fess between three 
sheldrakes argent. A. L. Harpy. 


Tue O'Donovan PepicREE.—Some three years 
ago a correspondent asked in your columns where he 
could find the pedigree of the O’Donovans of the 
county of Cork, who, he said, were connexions of 
the O’Neills and the Knight of Kerry, and are 
deseended through the female line from the Planta- 
genets. As no answer has since appeared, will 
you allow me to recall the question, in the hope 
that some of your present readers may give the 
information, which others besides your original 
correspondent are most desirous to obtain! I know, 
of course, what is to be had in the ‘ Annals of the 
Four Masters’ and in the Celtic Miscellany, but 
what is wanted is fuller particulars than are to be 
had in well-known works—alliances, branches, &c., 
down to as recent a date as possible. Crom. 


Bas-RELIEF IN SHoREDITCH.—There was for- 
merly a sculptured bas-relief of a woman on a 
house in Shoreditch. A drawing of it is in the 
Crace collection. Can any of your readers tell me 
if this bas-relief still exists ? P. B 


Secr or Israztites.—Can you direct me to 
any information about the sect called the Israelites, 
or New and Later House of Israel, recently started 
at Brompton, Kent ? G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


Cotovurep Desiens.—I have a series of twenty 
coloured plates, similar to those in ‘Life in 
London,’ but without name of either engraver or 
printer, commencing with ‘ Dashall and Lubin’s 
departure for London,’ and closing with ‘ All’s up, 
Entered the Fleet.’ I should be glad to know the 
name of the book from which they have been 
taken. J. B. Morris. 


Eastbourne. 


Snovett: Suevitt.—I find that the arms of 
“ Shevill, of Bishopwearmouth,” are the same as 
those of the Shovells. I have not the references 
by me, but think this is from Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ or from Papworth. What relationship 
is there between the two families ; and where can 
I find any account of Shevill, of Durham or the 
North ? B. F. Scaruett. 


GaBriEL Fiessincer, ENcRaver.—He was in 
Paris at the time of the Revolution, and executed 
the portraits of some of the members of the Cun- 
vention. Was living in London about 1802. Is 
anything more known of him ? E. 8. B. 


George III’s Jusitexr Syurr-Box. —Silver 
box; a newly coined gold piece let in at lid, with 
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glass face on each side. The following inscription 
on lid,“ In Memoriam Regni Ejus Anni L.” Can 
any correspondent afford information concerning 
the above? JUBILEE, 


Snetvey’s‘ Promernevs Unsounp.’—Will any 
student of Shelley oblige me by referring to the 
following passage in this drama, and stating his 
opinion thereon? In Act III. se. iii., just after 
the beautiful description of the “ cave, all over- 
grown with trailing odorous plants,” &c., Pro- 
metheus says :— 

And thou, 

Tone, shalt chaunt fragments of sea-music, 

Until I weep, when ye shall smile away 

The tears she brought, which yet were sweet to shed. 
Is not “she” in the last line an error, and ought 
we not to read “ye”? There is no antecedent 

rson, so far as I see, to whom “ she” can refer. 

n two independent editions of the ‘ Prometheus,’ 
however, it is printed “she.” “Shalt chaunt” is 
also printed “‘ shall chaunt,” but this is an obvious 
error. 

Will some one also kindly refer me to a good 
critical analysis of this glorious poem, perhaps the 
greatest achievement of English poetry since the 
death of Milton ? JonaTHAN Bovucuaier. 


[Is not the antecedent her chaunting, which brings 
tears to him !| 


Garnet as a Curistian Name.—Has this 
name been often so used? It seems unusual, and 
yet is borne by Lord Wolseley. If it has not been 
so used by others, are the circumstances known 
under which he received it? PuHILADELPHUS. 


AuvutnHors or Books Wantep.— 

Who was the author of ‘Pygmalion in Cyprus, and 

other Poems,’ among which is one called ‘ Three Kisses ’? 
C. A. N. 

* Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Home,’ by a Veteran 
Traveller, 2 vols., 8vo., 1837, published by Messrs, Long- 
man. Warr Parworrn. 

‘Ups and Downs of a Public School,’ by a Wyke- 
hamist. Who is the author of this volume, published by 
W.& F.G. Cash? It contains an engraved title, repre- 
senting men rushing out of school, &c, There is no date, 

WYKEHAMIST. 

AvrtHors or Quotations WanTED.— 

The mighty power that formed the mind 
One mould for every two designed, 
Then blessed the happy pair. 
“ This be a match for this,” he said, 
Then down he sent the souls he made 
To seek their bodies here. 
But parting from their warm abode, 
They parted fellows on the road, 
And never joined their hands. 
Henry LerrMany. 
Nor God himself 
Hath power upon the past. 
I’ve had my day. ToRNAVEEN. 
And he that shuts out love, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on the threshold lie, 
Howling in utter darkness. 4 





Replies. 


“WOMAN” OR “LADY.” 
(7™ 8. ii. 461.) 

In rendering the word yiva: by woman there is 
no evidence to show—nor does Mr. F. A. Mar- 
SHALL give any—that the translators of the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version intended any disrespect to 
the mother of our Lord. In fact, if they did so, 
by Mr. MarsHA.u’s own showing, translators of 
his own communion did the same. These are his 
words ;: ‘‘ So far from there being, apparently, any 
implied disrespect towards our Lord’s mother, in 
the opinion of Roman Catholics, in the use of the 
vocative woman, in all the Roman Catholic ver- 
sions I have seen, either French or English, the 
mulier of the Vulgate is rendered by femme in the 
one case and by woman in the other.” Why, 
then, should it be suggested that these “‘ good 
men ”—the translators of the English Authorized 
Version—“ might have purposely employed the 
word woman as being the less honourable of the 
two,” any more than that the Roman Catholic 
translators “ purposely ” did the same? I believe 
that none of them “ purposely” did anything of 
the kind. 

Now of yvvac Schleusner says : “Observandum 
autem est, vocem yvivae festivam fuisse apud 
Grecos fceminarum honestissimarum, reginarum 
adeo, allocutionem et compellationem, ut apparet 
e multis Greecorum locis,” and as references gives 
Homer, ‘Iliad, iii. 204; ‘Odyss.,’ xix. 221; 
Sophocles, ‘ dip. Tyrann.,’ v. 642; ‘Electra,’ 
v. 1104. Hence Mr. Marsnatt has the very best 
authority for his opinion that yivae may be ren- 
dered lady, or by any other title even more 
honourable. 

But is it so to be understood in the two ad- 
dresses of our Lord to the Blessed Virgin? I 
think not. I think rather, with Schleusner, that He 
meant by it “ mother,” a meaning which the word 
is capable of bearing. He says, on the one hand 
(John ii. 4), ré €uot Kai coi, yivas, “ Mitte me 
nunc mater”; on the other (John xix. 26), yuvar, 
idod 6 vids aov, “ Mater! en filium tuum.” Now 
in saying on the former of these passages, rendered 
** What have I todo with thee?” ‘‘ that our trans- 
lators intended to make it appear that our Lord 
wished to rebuke His mother,” Mr. MarsuA.t is 
“suspecting” no more of them than what was 
actually asserted by some of the early Fathers. 
Irenzeus says: ‘* Dominus repellens ejus intem- 
pestivam festinationem, dixit, ti uot Kai col, 

ivac”; and Chrysostom : éGovAecro......€avT7v 
Somos romoa: dua Tov madds, and for 
this reason He ododpdtepov amexpivato (Hom. 
xxi. inJoh.). Thinking that she wished to make 
herself more illustrious through the means of her 
Son, He answered her more harshly. Bishop H. 
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Hammond’s gloss seems to me to solve the whole 
question : “Christ repressed her, saying that this 
matter of His office, to which He was sent by God, 
was a thing wherein she, though His earthly parent, 
was not tuinterpose ; farther telling her that twas 
not yet seasonable for Him to show forth His power 
unto all, intimating His purpose that He would 
do it more privately than by her words she ap- 
peared to design it.” And again: ‘‘ As for that 
form of speech, ti ¢uot kai coi, it is only a form 
of repressing (as much as éa, let alone, with which 
it is joined Mark i. 24), and so is used 2 Sam. xix. 
22; Matt. viii. 29; Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 28, to 
express dislike to the proposal in the first ; in the 
rest to desire to let them alone, not to meddle 
with them. And accordingly it here signifies 
Christ's dislike of Mary’s proposal, which was 
(without any care of secrecy) publicly to supply 
them with wine, now it was wanting. Which 
manner of doing it Christ dislikes, and gives His 
reason for it, oUrw yap ijKet, it was not yet fit to do 
His miracles publicly.” 

I might say something more on Mr. Mar- 
SHALL’s paper, but forbear, as it may only lead to 
a controversy not befitting the pages of ‘ N. & «.,’ 
and unlikely to lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 
It is better for us, therefore, to “ agree to differ.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. MarsuAtt, in his elaborate note on these 
two names, having also alluded to the correspond- 
ing German terms Weib and Frau, expressed some 
doubt as to the present use of Weih compared with 
Frau. May I remark that it is 2 common error and 
prejudice to ascribe to the term Weib, in its present 
use, a certain amount of disrespect? Although 
some German-English dictionaries (as, for instance, 
Hilpert) state that Frau is now the more polite 
and refined term, yet its synonym Weib is 
far from being confined to a low and vulgar 
sense. It is only the compound Weibsbild or 
Weibsperson which now has such an exclusive 
meaning. I may add that Walther von der 
Vogelweide, who flourished c. 1200, in a well- 
known poem prefers the term Weib to Frau. 

H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Is Mr. Marswatt right in supposing that 
woman is not so respectful a term as /ady, or even 
as yivac? I think a consideration of the follow- 
ing remarks will lead him to withdraw his state- 
ment that the term “ was never used by a man to 
& woman when he wished to imply any respect or 
affection to her.” Ihave neither the leisure nor 
opportunity to search for instances of this respect- 
ful use of the word in literature, but I have a note 
on 4 local use of the words woman and lady in 
actual conversation which has come under my own 
observation, and which seems to be a survival of a 


show that in the mouths of the lower classes in 
some parts of Yorkshire the word woman is far 
| more respectfal than lady, an inference founded 
upon the following (among other) facts. 1. A 
vicar’s wife, from the South, notices in a West 
Riding town that the word lady is used where she 
would have expected to hear woman. 2. A laun- 
dress, apologizing for non-appearance on “ washing 
day,” sends “another lady” to take her place. 3. 
A lady visiting a low quarter of a large West 
Riding town inquired of a man in the street where 
a certain person lived ; he said he did not know, 
but “that lady” did (the lady was sitting on a 
doorstep of an untidy house); and then he shouted 
out, “ Here, ——, show this woman where —— 
lives,” and this in a quite respectful tone. 4. I 
have heard a lady say she had much rather be 
called a woman than a lady by working people, 
because the women are to them the select few, 
while the term lady implies no special respect. 
Does not all this tend to show that there was a 
time when woman might have been generally used, 
even in the vocative case, with all respect and 
affection, and that the translators of our Autho- 
rized Version selected what was once the more 
appropriate term for yivac in the passages referred 


to! M. H. P. 


Lady is used by Stow as equivalent to “ girl” 
in the following passage : “ The 7 of September, 
being Sunday, betweene three and foure of the 
clocke, the Queene was delivered of a faire lady 
[Queen Elizabeth], for whose good deliuerance Te 
Deum was sung incontinently ” (‘ Annales,’ 1592, 
p. 959). 8. O. Appy. 


I venture to commend to Mr. MarsHatt’s 
notice a tract by Bishop Zachary Pearce, entitled 
“The Miracles of Jesus Vindicated, Part IIL., 
Lond., 1729,” in which occur the following pas- 
sages (the tract is one of those written in answer 
to Woolston): “There remains now only one more 
Objection, which is what Jesus reply’d to his 
Mother when she said ‘ They have no Wine’; to 
which he answerd, ‘ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?’ from which his captious Rabbi boldly 
concludes that ‘Jesus himself was a little in for 
it, or he never had spoke so waspishly or snap- 
pishly to his Mother.’” Bishop Pearce proceeds 
to show by analogy from John xix. 26, when Christ 
spoke to His mother on the cross, addressing her 

by the same appellation, and by a quotation from 
Xenophon (‘ Cyrop.,’ lib. v. 317, ed. Hutchinson), 
that yvvi) was an honourable title, which, of 

course, adds nothing to the elucidation of the 
peste why our translators rendered yvvat 
| “woman,” supposing it to be a word of disrespect. 
| But he adds that the speech was generally under- 
| stood to be a rebuke: “ For it is probable that she 
| was desirous to see him work a miracle, and that 





more general use of the terms. The note tends to | a little Vanity prompted her to this desire ; and 
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was it an unsuitable Rebuke (for the words impart | after His baptism the special maternal tie was 
no more) that in the business of manifesting his | loosened, I will not offend by saying dissolved. 
Glory by Miracles she was to leave him to do what | When one said unto Him, “ Behold thy mother 
he thought proper?” Supposing the term not to | and thy brethren stand without desiring to speak 
be one by which in the days of the translators any | with thee,” “ He stretched forth His hand toward 


one “ would have addressed any lady of his family,” 
is it not likely that the translators, wishing to em- 
phasize the rebuke, gave the translation woman, 
and, afterwards finding the same appellation in the 
speech from the cross, felt constrained to translate 
the same Greek word by the same English one? 
But after all, is it so certain that woman was or is 
a disrespectful address ? It is constantly used now 
among Scotch servants one to another, and among 
the English agricultural poor; certainly among 
equals only, but as certainly without any meaning 
of disrespect. It is among what we are pleased 
to call ‘the lower classes” that the old significa- 
tion of words lingers longest. 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Much of this article is beside the point. Woman, 
in John ii. 4, is simply copied from Tyndale, and 
Tyndale copied it from Wyclif. The Gothic uses 
kwino, our queen, in similar cases, The use of 
lady in Middle English would have been less 
suitable. Langland and Chaucer use madame as 
a term of respect ; but we can be only too thank- 
ful that we do not find madam in our Bibles. 

CELER. 


I make no pretence to Greek scholarship, but 
I have always understood that ‘‘ What have I to do 
with thee ?” is the only possible English of ri €uoi 
kai got; Cardinal Newman uses this translation 
in his ‘Letter to Dr. Pusey on the Irenicon’ 
(original edition, notes, p. 146, published 1866), 
in which a few valuable remarks will be found on 
this passsge. In a book, ‘ Eutropia,’ by Father 
Pius Devine, a Passionist monk (Burns & Oates, 
1880), the question of yivac= woman is discussed 
at p. 323 ; but, pace Father Pius, I must say that 
the translations of certain Greek passages at p. 322, 
bearing on this matter, require revision and cor- 
rection. Grorce Anaus. 

The Presbytery, St. Andrew’s, N.B. 


I was much interested in Mr. MarsHatw’s note 
on this question ; but I cannot feel that our Lord 
could have addressed His mother more fitly than 
by the title ‘‘ woman ” on the two occasions cited, 
unless He had called her “mother”; and for His 
not doing so there seems to be sufficient cause. 
Lady I put aside as no translation of the original, 
whatever our schoolmaster may have tried to teach 
us. 

At an early stage in the life of Christ He gave 
proof that He was aware of His own divine nature. 
When Mary reproved Him for staying behind in 
Jerusalem—* Thy father and I have sought thee 
ay reply showed that he claimed 
another F; 





ather than Joseph ; and I conceive that 


his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and my 


| brethren.” This was not repudiating human ties, 


but extending them, as only could be done by the 
representative of mankind. 

I cannot conceive a more honourable title than 
woman. God did not create ladies and gentlemen, 
but men and women, and from the seed of the 
woman the Saviour was to come. The term 
gentlewoman is to me more distinctive than lady, 
which is now applied without reference to station 
or circumstances. 

If affection and care for another were ever ex- 
pressed in language of deepest reverence, surely those 
words from the cross, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son,” 
and to His disciple, ‘* Behold thy mother,” contain 
all that could be desired. Conventional terms, be- 
longing to polite society, would have been wholly 
out of place. 

Shakspeare and the writers of his age followed, 
I presume, the fashion of their day; but Walter Scott 
shows, in the death of Marmion, how the mind 
turns to the use of the natural generic appellation: 

O woman, in our bours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
* * * - * o 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Despite Hamlet’s instructions to the players 
anent the clowns, who only laughed to set on the 
spectators to laugh, ‘‘ though some necessary ques- 
tion of the play had to be considered,” I venture 
to send you the following jeu d’esprit, by which it 
seems that the designation woman to the fair sex 
is antediluvian, and began temp. ‘‘the grand old 
gardener and bis wife.” This is the badinage, but 
its author is unknown to me :— 

When Eve brought wo to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her wo-man ; 
But when she woo'd with love so kind, 
He then pronounced her woo-man. 
But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husbands keenly trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 
The people call them whim-men. 
Frepx. Rute. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Attar Linen (7 §. ii. 345).—As Mr. Con- 
BOLD's note upon his two pieces of German altar 
linen has not at present elicited any reply or 
further information, perhaps I may be allowed 
to communicate another note upon two pieces of 
old linen of the same character in my possession, 
with the hope that by the comparison of several 
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examples some definite information concerning 
such things may be arrived at and recorded, 

No. 1 is a linen cloth 7 ft. 04 in, long by 6ft. 4} in. 
wide, The upper edge has a chequy border lin, 
wide, the sides being finished with a border of 
arabesques 4in. wide, A series of scenes are set 
forth. Scene i. begins in the upper dexter corner 
of the cloth, and shows a house dimidiated against 
the side border; immediately below the house 
Elijab, in loose robes, with a full beard and wear- 
ing a Phrygian cap, delivers the child to the 
widow ; she wears an angular head-dress, loose 
robes, and tight sleeves. Above the head of the 
prophet is EL1as ; between the two figures, which 
are 10 in, high,— 

VIDVA 
SAREP 
TE 
Ill”. RE. 
CAP. 
XVIII, 
And over the widow’s head are three vases of the 
usual amphora form. Within an inch of the upper 
border, and between it and the vases, part of a 
running stream is shown, which will be explained 
later on in its proper place. Immediately below 
scene i. is scene ii. The prophet, dressed as 
before, is seated under a tree by the side of the 
brook Cherith, and receives bread and flesh from 
two ravens flying towards him. Behind him,— 
ELIAS, 
mm’. RE. 
OAPI. 
XVII, 
Scene iii. follows close below. Elijah, bare-headed, 
is seated with upheld hands in a four-wheeled fiery 
chariot, drawn on clouds by three horses to the 
sinister. Above him,— 
ELIAS IN CVRRV 
IIII°, RE, CAP, IL. 
Scene iv. represents Elisha in a Phrygian cap, 
large beard, and full robes, facing to the dexter, 
and smiting the waters of Jordan with the mantle 
of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 14); on his dexter side,— 
HELIZEVS 
IORDANE, 
Scene y., Elijah, habited as in scene i., is ascending 
Mount Horeb, bearing a cake in one hand and a 
cruse in the other; the juniper tree is behind 
him. In front of his feet,— 
MONS 
OREB 
III REGVM. 
CAPI, 
XVIII. 
Scene vi., the altar of Baal is dimidiated against 
the side border. It consists of a sphinx-like face 
in the middle, flanked by two bearded monsters 
or chimeras. It is raised upon a base, upon the 
blocking course of which is inscribed Baat. To 
the immediate sinister of this altar stands Elijab, 





who with hands upraised in prayer and with his back 
turned to the altar of Baal, faces his own altar. 
This, like that of Baal, is a wide structure with a 
long panel in the front, and having on the upper 
course the word ELIAS, afterwards repeated with 
the letters reversed. Around the altar are flames 
of fire, and a stream which, surrounding the whole, 
and flowing fuller and wider in front, impinges 
upon the amphora-like vases mentioned in the de- 
scription of scene i. 

Thus, it will be noticed, we come to the end of the 
scenes, and in the storied linen under our notice 
we only have as much more of the material as will 
take in the heads and shoulders of the prophet and 
the widow, the whole abruptly ending with a 
hemmed edge and finishing without any bottom 
border. 

It will have been observed that Elijah’s altar is 
inscribed in duplicate, and backwards, and that we 
have described the designs as they run downwards, 
or vertically. Taking them horizontally from dex- 
ter to sinister, from border to border, we have each 
subject repeated six times, with each alternate 
picture exactly reversed, thus making a series of 
set patterns throughout, and adding immensely to 
the richness of the composition. The whole cloth 
is apparently decorated in much the same way as 
Mr. Cossotn’s examples; but whether it was made 
to serve as “a fair white linen cloth” I am not at 
present prepared decidedly to say. Its dimensions 
and proportions seem hardly proper for the usual 
purpose, though it might have been suitable enough 
to cover a small table for the Puritan arrangement 
of communicants sitting round about it. The cloth 
is thin, white, and in fairly good condition. 

No. 2. This cloth measures 8 ft. 8in. long by 
7 ft. lj in. wide. It is quite complete, with an 
arabesque border 54 in. wide all round ; the sides 
have selvages, and the top and bottom edges are 
hemmed. As the scenes in this cloth are fewer 
and more connected than those in No. 1, it will be 
convenient to describe it by reading it from dexter 
to sinister. 

Immediately below the upper border is the lower 
portion of a scene showing the bodies up to the 
shoulders of huntsmen blowing great horns, dogs, 
&c. These figures are repeated in pairs three 
times across the cloth, and form part of a large 
hunting scene, to which attention will be more 
particularly called presently. 

Scene i. consists of a stately and spacious Palla- 
dian palace, showing, in excellent perspective, a 
vista of courts and buildings, with a gateway at 
the end. In the front, or fore-court, are flower 
beds, trimly laid out, and in advance of these is a 
large fountain flowing into a basin. On either 
side of the fountain stand a man and a woman, 
11 in. high, in full costume, so well and clearly 
expressed that we can almost date it with 
certainty to the actual year, 1660. The palace, 
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garden, fountain, and figures are alternately direct 
and reversed, so that the scene is symmetrically 
repeated three times from border to border. The 
palace, indeed, appears as one long and continuous 
architectural composition, with capital effect. 

Scene ii. represents a hunting lodge in a forest, 
with numerous dogs and deer in attitudes of active 
movement, There are two sportsmen, in broad- 
brimmed hats and full-bottomed wigs, and carrying 
guns, and two huntsmen or beaters bearing stout 
staves, and blowing “ bloody sounds” from great 
curved horns with long slender mouthpieces. The 
bodies of these beaters have been noticed as 
occurring at the top of the cloth. The hunting 
lodge is a well-proportioned building of two stories 
and an attic with dormers in the roof. Its posi- 
tion in the cloth is directly below the fountain, so 
that it is three times represented across the linen, 
together with the trees indicating the forest, the 
dogs, the deer, the two sportsmen, and the two 
beaters. 

Scene i. now comes over again as before, and the 
cloth finishes with the border as at the top and 
sides. This piece of linen is in beautiful order and 
of a soft, brilliant, and glossy texture. The designs 
are bold and striking, and the sportsmen and 
animals full of life. It may be mentioned that, 
owing to the alternate reversion of the designs, the 
stags and dogs seem to caper and run about in all 
directions in a most cheerful and amusing way, 
apparently quite unconscious of the seriousness of 
the business in hand. 

With regard to the nationality of these cloths, 
the first is possibly of Flemish origin. The other, 
judging from the costume of the figures, the material, 
and various details, might perhaps fairly be con- 
sidered as English work. 

Iam indebted to Sir Henry Dryden for some 
notes on an old linen table-cloth in his possession. 
As this is another, and a dated, example of objects 
which, from their very nature, must be far from 
common, its description will find a proper place 
here. 

The cloth is 7 ft. 2 in. across by 3 ft. 11 in. deep. 
The sides are finished with a border of military 
trophies ; the upper and lower borders are gone. 
There is one scene represented six times, direct 
and reversed, from side to side. In the upper part 
of the scene is a wreath containing the inscrip- 
tion,— 

LEOPOLDVS 
D.G. ROMANORVM 
IMPERATOR, 
Below is the emperor on horseback, facing to the 
sinister ; he wears a wreath, and carries a baton in 
his right hand. On aline with his head, and in the 


centre between this and the next (reversed) scene, is 
the shield of the empire on the breast of a spread 
eagle, and the orb and cross. 
feet,— 


Under the horse’s 





OFFEN 

BYDA. 
Below is a town with spires, surmounted by the 
crescent and a gateway and bridge ; below these 
again is a zigzag line of stockades with a man 
firing a cannon. 

This cloth is to commemorate the retaking of 
Bade from the Turks by Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
for the Emperor Leopold I., in 1686. The Turks 
had held it 145 years. Offen, otherwise called Bude, 
and Pesth are one town, but on opposite sides of 
the Danube. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Byron, ‘Cuitpz Harotp’ (7 S. ii. 366).— 
3yron’s mistake of using ‘ lay” for lie is one that 
has long prevailed. It occurs in Shakespeare’s ‘A 
Lover’s Complaint,’ 1. 4:— 
And down I aid to list the sad-tuned tale. 
Here laid is used for lay, the past tense of lie. 
C. Marlow, in his translation of Ovid's ‘ Elegies,’ 
ii, xii., has :— 
About my temples go, triumphant bays ! 
Conquered Corinna in my bosom lays. 
In the ‘ Boke of Brome,’ a common-place book of 
the fifteenth century, p. 63, the same mistake is 
made :— 
A! mercy, fader, wy tery ye so, 
And let me /ey thus longe on this heth? 
F, C. Birkseck Terry. 


When I was a young man Byron’s address to 
the ocean was a favourite piece of recitation. I 
always spoke the line in question thus ;:— 

And dashest him again to earth : there let him stay, 

Wm. Gorver. 

Tne Evernant (7™ §S. ii. 68, 136, 212, 272). 
—In the church of St. Mary, Kersey, near 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, there is a well-executed ele- 
phant on the cornice of the north aisle. I cannot 
say what the material is, as it is covered with 
whitewash. It occurs in what looks like a long 
procession of animals, possibly representing the 
creation, or the exit from the ark. The style of 
the aisle is perpendicular. Wituiam Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich, 


Bett or Frax (7* §, ii. 207, 273).—In Mr. E. 
Peacock’s ‘Glossary of Words used in Manley 
and Corringham’ boll is given as the seed-vessel of 
flax, and Dolled as being used for corn in the ear. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Frencn Equivatent To “Queen ANNE 18 
pEAD” (7™ §. ii. 439, 458).—A more familiar 
form of the equivalent supplied by your corre- 
spondent is ‘‘ C’est vieux comme le Pont Neuf,” 
which is very commonly used, the French being 
fond of an epigrammatic form of expression, and 
the Pont Neuf being really the oldest bridge. I 
have been told, however, that it had its name not 
from neuf, new, but because nine streets branched 
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out from it. Another, and almost more familiar 


equivalent is, “ Ca, c’est de —— Testament! ” 
. H. Busx. 


McWittiam ae S. ii. ry. H. G., quoting 
from the Irish State Papers of 1586, mentions 
the Burkes, and asks “ What is a McWilliam ? ”— 
as though a McWilliam were some inanimate 
object. By referring to Burke’s ‘Dormant and 
Extinct Peerage,’ p. 66, it will be seen how the 
McWilliams and the Bourkes were once inter- 
woven. See also FitzPatrick’s ‘ Life of Very Rev. 
Thomas Burke’ (Kegan Paul), vol. i. p. 5. 

JUVERNA, 

REGISTERS OF Birtas (7 §, ii. 147, 256).—I 
believe it was customary before the institution of 
parish registers in England for a record of bap- 
tisms to be made by the parish priest in the end of 
the missals or service books. Can any one of your 
readers state whether any books containing such 
entries are still existing ? 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Date or Encravinc Wantep (7 §. ii. 447). 
—Henry Maydman was the author of Naval 
Speculations and Maritime Politicks: being a 
Modest and Brief Discourse of the Royal Navy 
of England,’ &c. (London, 1691, 8vo.). The en- 
graving described by Mr. Hankey is prefixed to 
the volume. In the “Epistle Dedicatory” to 
**the Right Honourable Thomas, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery...... Primier Commissioner 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
England,” &c., Maydman states that 
“the Author of these ensuing sheets, approaching 


towards the finishing his Thirtieth Year from being Im-, 


wey a Warranted officer in divers of the Ships of the 
oyal Navy...... hath been a true observer, and diligent 
Inspector into the Proceedings, Actions, and Methods 
thereof.” 

According to Haydn, Thomas, eighth Earl of 
Pembroke, was the First Lord of the Admiralty 
1690-2. I must, therefore, leave it to others to 
account for this discrep: uncy in the age of — 
Maydman. G. F. R. B. 


Henry Maydman was elected Alderman of Ports- 
mouth in 1701; Mayor from Feb. 14, 1711, for 
the remainder of the year, in place of Henry 
Seager, removed by mandamus from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, “a great political struggle existing 
at the time.” James Horsey. 

Quarr, I.W. 

| Mr. J. Incr Drepce refers to Noble's continuation 
of Granger, i. 277. Other contributors supply the same 
information as G. F. R. B.} 


OricinaL or Frencn Battap (7 58. ii, 488). 
The original of the ballad given by M. . is by 
Henri Murger, and is printed amongst his col- 
lected poems, I cannot say precisely where it 





occurs, but have an impression it is in one of his 

prose works. Has M. S. examined ‘ La Vie Bohé- 

mienne’ ? Ernest C. Dowson. 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford, 


Date or Birra or Ricnarp, Duke or YorxK 
(7 S. ii. 367, 471).—I have to thank Mr. W. G. 
Strong, of Bridport, for a most interesting private 
communication on this subject, which anticipated 
Herwenraupe’s answer in last week's ‘N. & Q.’ 
Mr. Stone referred me to a MS. in the British 
Museum, which my friend Mr. P. Z. Round has 
kindly examined forme. The MS. is No. 6,113 of 
the Additional MSS., fol. 48 b., which appears to 
be a contemporary MS. with notes and additions 
made at slightly later periods ; and it would appear 
from this that the Princess Margaret was born 
1471 (the day of the month not given), and that 
the Duke of York was born Aug. 17, 1472, at 
Shrewsbury. The entry in the MS. with refer- 
ence to the Princess Margaret is as follows :— 

** A° D'ni M iiij® and Ixxj. 
my lady Margarete and Dyed yonge and ys Berryed’ at 
the Auter end fore Saint Edwardes Shryne at West- 
mester,”’ 

The entry as to the birth of the Duke of York 
is as follows :— 

“ A° D'ni M iiij® and Ixxij. 
Was Borne my Lorde Richarde Duke of York at Shrewes- 
bury on the xvij'" Day of Auguste,” 

I find the following passage on the subject of the 
young Princess Margaret’s tomb in ‘The Anti- 
quities of Westminster Abbey,’ 1742, fifth edition, 
vol. i. p. 199 :— 

“Joining to the last, is a little raised Monument of 
grey Marble, on which was formerly the Image of an 
Infant engraven on Brass, but now decay’d, or rather taken 
away: However, there is so much of a Latin Inscrip- 
tion remaining on the Ledge of the Tomb, as informs us, 
that here lies interred, the body of Margaret, the 
Daughter and Fifth Child of Edward IV. King of Eng- 
land and France, by Elizabeth his Queen. She was born 
on the nineteenth day of April, and died on the Eleventh 
Day of December following in the Year 1472. 

Tue Epitapa. 

Margareta illustrissimi Regis Angliz & Francia Domini 
Edwardi Quarti & Dominw Elizabethe Reginz, sere- 
nissimz Consortis ejusdem, filia & quinta proles, qua 
nata fuit 19 Die Mensis Aprilis, Anno Domini 1472; & 
obiit 11 Die Decembris : cujus Anime propitietur Deus. 
Amen, 

Nobilitas & forma, decorque, tenella juventus, 
Insimul bic ista mortis sunt condita cista, 
Ut genus & nomen, sexum, tempus quoque mortis, 


* 99 


Noscas cuncta tibi manifestat margo eepulcri. 
If the date on this epitaph be the right one, it 
would seem that Sir John Paston was not in error, 
but that the Duke of York must have been born in 
the subsequent year, 1473, as conjectured by your 
correspondent HrermMeNnrRUDE, in spite of the 
statement in the MS. quoted above. 
F. A. MarsHatt, 
8, Bloomsbury Square. 
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Paracuaran Tea (6 §, xii. 466).—It is to 
the Jesuits that we owe the introduction of the use 
of the Paraguayan herb. They exported it so early 
as the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
hence it is frequently called Jesuit’s tea :— 

“In the reign of Queen Anne the London physicians 
forbade Jesuit’s tea as productive of barrenness in men 
and women, but possibly they were jealous of its origin, 
although they certainly encouraged the use of Jesuit’s 
bark.” —Mulhall’s ‘ Hand Book of the River Plate.’ 


The herb yerba is cultivated in Paraguay and 
the neighbouring districts, the yerba of the first- 
named state being considered preferable to that of 
any other. On being gathered it is scorched and 
suspended in sheds exposed to a slow wood fire. 
On the following day the twigs are ground, and it 
is ready. It is sewn up in raw or untanned hide 
(hair on the outside), and this hide, being wetted 
at the time it is used, dries and contracts, rendering 
the bundle tercio or sobernal, as it is termed, 
compact. These bundles weigh from 200 to 250 lb. 
Brazil exports 30,000 and Paraguay 5,000 tons 
annually. 

The gourd from which this tea is imbibed is called 
the mdte, and hence the name applied to the drink 
itself. This gourd is cultivated in all parts of the 
country. I noticed that my gardener had placed 
nearly two hundred to dry in the sun the other day. 
This gourd is, as a rule, about the size of an orange, 
circular in shape, a little flat at its sides, and some 
three inches of the stem is usually left on. It is 
brought into the kitchen in the winter, and dries 
completely in the smoke there. The seeds are then 
cut out and it is ready for use, 

Owing to the fineness of the yerba, the liquid is 
imbibed by means of a bombilla, a long stem with 
a perforated bulb, generally made of white metal, 
though not unfrequently of silver, or even gold. 
This stem is well embedded in the yerba, warm 
water is poured over it, and the tea is thus drunk. 
Men drink it bitter. Women add sugar, and 
sometimes milk. I have never seen lemon-juice 
used, and I may add that I have been a constant 
drinker of méte for the past five years. 

In the house of the gaucho, or native workman 
of this country there are certain customs with 
regard to the use of yerba that are worthy of note. 
Where five orsix are gathered round the fire in the 
centre of the smoke-begrimed kitchen, the médte is 
handed round the circle in rotation, served always 
by the same person. The technical word used is 
sevar mite (cebar, lit., to bait, to grease, applied in 
the sense of doughing together the paste formed 
by the yerba and water and accommodating the 
bombilla). It is the worst possible etiquette to 
wipe the mouthpiece of the bombilla when handed 
to you, or to return the mdte only half emptied. 
As the taste is exceedingly bitter when the yerba 
is newly placed in the gourd, it is a saying that 
“the fool of the company” drinks the first mdte. 





” “* me toca 4 mi tomar el primer mite” 
(lit., “I have always to drink the first mdte,” i. e., “I 
am an unlucky fellow”). Asa beer king in Ger- 
many is by his stiff drinking a brave fellow, so isa 
hearty drinker of mdte honoured by his fellows in 
this country. Not many days ago a woman, com 
plaining to me of the poor health of her brother, 
remarked, “‘ En otros aiios solia tomar tres cebadas* 
antes de ladrar el cimarront y ya ni ganas tiene !” 
(“In former years he would drink three replenishings 
of the gourd before the morning dog bayed, and 
now he seems to have no desire to drink at all”). 
We also have the proverb, ‘‘ Calientar agua para 
que téme otro el mate” (“ Heat water that another 
may drink mite,” 4. ¢., “ Sowthat others may reap ”). 
It is a most sustaining beverage, and if one drink 
seven or eight mites before sunrise he is better 
able to resist a day’s work and fatigue than had he 
drunk any quantity of coffee or tea. But it is an 
acquired taste, and anything but agreeable. The 
probable reason that it is generally drunk by the 
people in this country is that they cannot afford 
anything better, and that its slow process of 
circulation and imbibing suits their indolent nature. 
H. Gipson, 
La Tomasa, Cachari, F.C.S., Buenos Ayres. 


Lawyer anp Warrior (7" §. ii. 409, 450).— 
The notes at p. 409 clearly refer to James Chad- 
wick, who was created Steward of the Honour of 
Peverel in 1638, and Deputy Recorder of Notting- 
ham in 1642, the Earl of Clare being the Recorder. 
Chadwick played an important part in local 
politics, and he had the misfortune to incur the 
hatred of Mrs. Hutchinson. She abuses him in 
her usual virulent manner, but there is no doubt 
that her character of him is grossly distorted. 
Many notices of Chadwick will be found in her 
book. Chadwick died in June, 1660. From one 
of the notes in Mr. Firth’s edition of Col. Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Life’ we learn that Chadwick raised a force 
in the moorlands of Staffordshire, of which he 
became colonel. Chadwick’s description of this 
command as the office of “Commander en cheife 
de moorelands in Com. Staff.” is somewhat magni- 
loquent. Mrs. Hutchinson states that Chadwick 
had been a “ parcel-judge” in Ireland. It is pos- 
sible that Chadwick has exaggerated the import- 
ance of his judicial appointments in Ireland in the 
same way as he has done with his military com- 
mand. W. H. Srevensoy. 

Nottingham. 


His name was Chadwick. He is roughly 
dealt with by Mrs. Hutchinson in her ‘ Memoirs’ 
of her husband, the Governor of Nottingham. He 

* From cebar (Arg. sevar), to grease, to bait, ultimately 
to prepare mdte (tech.). A cebada will last out some 
eight to twelve replenishings of the gourd with water. 

+ Cimarron, a semi-wild dog, yellow in colour, almost 
extinct now, 
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is not mentioned, strange to say, in the list of 
Chief Justices of Munster in the ‘ Liber Munerum 
Hiberniw’; at least, not in the place where his 
name would be expected to appear. Whether he 
may or may not be mentioned in some unlikely 
and unexpected place in the mass of appendices 
and supplements I do not venture to say. 
W. D. Macray. 


Concers, A Booxseuttinc Purase (7™ S. ii. 
365). — ‘Glossographia Anglicana Nova,’ 1707, 
gives :— 

“Congress or Congre,a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a Joynt Stock for Trading.” 

Again, in Phillips’s ‘ New World of Words,’ i 
find : 


720, 


“ Congress, or Congers, a particular Society of Book- 
sellers, who put in joint Stocks for the Buying and 
Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common 
Advantage.” 

According to the above passages the word would 
seem to be derived from Lat. congressus, 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“ EXPERTO CREDE” (7" §. ii. 368, 433).—It is 
almost a primary rule with readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to require chapter and verse where possible, and | 
marvel that such a veteran note-taker as Mr. 
Sata should be content to simply ascribe the 
phrase ‘‘Experto crede Roberto” to dear old 
Democritus Junior. May I supply the omission ? 
The passage in which the phrase occurs is at p. 6 
of the address of Democritus to the reader in my 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomie’ (Oxford, 1632), and runs 
thus :— 

“Concerning my selfe, I can peradventure affirme 
with Marius in Salust, that which others heare or read 
of, I felt and practised my selfe, they get their know- 
ledge by Bookes, I mine by melancholizing, ‘ Experto 
crede Roberto.’ ” 

James Hoorer, 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 

“Experto credite” occurs in Vergil’s ‘ Aineid,’ 
xi. 283, and Ovid’s ‘Ars Amantis, iii. 511; “Crede 
experto” in ‘Silius Italicus, Punica,’ vii. 395, 
Antonius de Arena (died 1544) wrote “ Experto 
crede Roberto,” Robertus standing for a plain man 
who had no title to exceptional wisdom. Arena 
gave the phrase currency in France, Italy, and 
Germany, many Germans using Ruperto, with an 
allusion to Knecht Rupert, for Roberto. The 
phrase is an intentional travesty. 
C. W. Exnsr. 


298, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Parisu Reaisters (7 §, ii. 368, 431).—I 
would suggest to Mr. Exris that he should pro- 
cure Dr. Geo. W. Marshall's printed copy of the 
register of Perlethorpe, Notts., 1528-1813, the 
proof of which I saw last week. It is an admirable 
specimen of what a printed copy should be—page 
for page, line for line, letter for letter, with notes 





from the wills and administrations of those who 
lived in the parish. Joun Ciare Houpson. 
Thornton, Horncastle, 


In many registers that I have come across, particu- 
larly those of the sixteenth century, I have noticed 
that baptisms, marriages, and burials are entered 
together, not baptisms by themselves, then mar- 
riages and burials, I suppose there would be 
no objection if a transcriber kept them distinct, 
not observing their order in the registers, 

M. A.Oxon. 


CusToMS CONNECTED WITH THE PiaGvueE (7 §, 
ii, 229, 374).—Will you allow me to note a 
further discovery in connexion with the bearing 
of rods or wands in the time of plague. It is a 
much earlier instance than either of those before 
noted. On April 28, 1518, during the prevalence 
of the sweating sickness in England, the Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, John Clerk, D.D., wrote to 
Wolsey from Woodstock as follows :— 

“Master More has certified the King from Oxford, 
that three children are dead of the sickness, but none 
others. He has charged the mayor and the commissary 
in the King's name, that the inhabitants of those houses 
that be and shall be infected, shall keep in, put out 
wispes, and bear white rods, according as your grace de- 
vised for Londoners "’ (see Calendars of State Papers of 
Hen. VIIL.). 

Clearly the custom was an ancient one, and I 
should be very glad if any of your readers would 
help me to trace it to ite source. On what date 
were Wolsey’s orders to the Londoners issued ? 

H. R. Piomer. 


In 1573 the plague was raging in the town of 
Southampton, and recourse was had to the ex- 
pedient of painting a cross on the house doors of 
infected persons ; such persons were obliged to 
carry white rods in their hands “to knowe the 
syke from the whole”; and the town employed six 
men and women as “ keepers and bearers” of the 
sick people, at one shilling per week each. See 
Davies’s ‘ History of Southampton,’ 1883, p. 480, 

J. S. Arrwoop. 

Exeter, 


Suicipe or Anrmats (6 §S. xi. 227, 354; xii. 
295, 454; 7 S. i, 59, 112, 155, 178).—I am dis- 
inclined to believe in deliberate intention of suicide 
in so-called “‘ animals,” for one reason, among 
others, because I think if they were capable of 
entertaining the idea they would take advantage 
of it so often, to be rid of the miseries the human 
animal inflicts on them, that the present doubt 
would not exist. Would not half the cab-horses 
crawl into the Thames, and would not high-spirited 
mongrels devise means of being beforehand with 
the policeman’s truncheon? Nevertheless, I have 
just been credibly informed of an authentic in- 
stance, which has so much more appearance of a 
deliberate act of the kind than any I have met 
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before, that I transmit the account as it was told 
to me. A gentleman with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, residing not many doors from me, 
went last winter to the South of France on a visit 
to relations. He was out of health, certainly, but 
it was quite expected that the change of climate 
would restore him. His “ faithful dog” did not 
‘bear him company,” but remained with his wife 
and friends. The hopes of his recovery proved 
fallacious, and when the news of his death came it 
was an unexpected grief. The dog seemed fully 
to understand the nature of the bereavement, and 
shared the grief of the family to such an over- 
whelming extent that one day it went to an upper 
window and jumped out, killing itself in a very 
distressing way. I may add the dog was a small 
terrier. R. H. Busx. 


Tae Impor Lixcotn(7"S. ii.308,416).—Theimp 
of Lincoln reminds me of a small figure in stone 
representing his Satanic Majesty which I saw some 
years ago on the roof of the church at Thorpe 
Malsor, in Northamptonshire, which had then 
been recently restored; and I have been furnished 
with the following information concerning it, which 
may perhaps interest some of your readers :— 

“This funny monster in stone on Thorpe Malsor 
Church is by no means a legendary hero or ancient 
inhabitant, but altogether a modern intruder, carved for 
some other place and rejected, whereupon the restorer 
of the church considerately found a home for it in a 
secluded nook on the roof, close to the window at the top 
of the turret staircase, leading to a smal! chamber over 
the south porch. At the corners of the inside roof of 
this staircase are four guardian angels carved in stone, 
supposed to be keeping at a proper distance his Satanic 
Majesty, who is in an attitude ready to jump in and lend 
his attributes of a pig and a monkey to assist the pricat 
when acting the part of confessor in the little room close 
by. The chamber is a restoration, after having been 
blocked up for ages, and is said to have been originally 
intended for the accommodation of the sexton, who occa- 
sionally had to toll the bell at night and always for 
matins, The little imp’s arrival was supposed to bring 
mischief, as the people of Thorpe said, ‘No good can 
come to us while that thing is there,’ and unfortunately, 
being hidden out of sight, it cannot form a target for 
the boys to throw their stones at.” 

Henry Drake. 


May I suggest that the word imp, in its Anglo- 
Saxon sense ymp, does not imply a demon, but a 
son or descendant? In the Beauchamp Chapel at 
Warwick there is (or was) a monument to the 
infant son of Robert Dudley, “A noble impe, a 
child of grete parentage, but of farre greter hope 
and towardnes.” A. A. 


Eart or Morton’s STaTeMENT AT THE GRAVE 
or Knox (3™ §. xii. 349).—In reply to a query 
as to the original authority for Morton’s eulogy on 
Knox, “ Here lies one who never feared the face 
of mortal man,” reference is made to David 


Bachanan’s ‘ Life of Knox,’ Calderwood’s ‘ Life 





of Knox,’ and Calderwood’s ‘ History of the Kirk 
of Scotland.’ The original authority is James 
Melville’s ‘ Diary’ (Bannatyne Club), p. 47, and 
the exact words are “that he nather fearit nor 
flatterit anie fleshe.” James Melville possibly had 
the anecdote from his uncle Andrew, or it may 
have obtained general currency among the friends 
of Knox. = a 


Beaver or Bever (7 §S. ii. 306, 454, 514).— 
This word is pronounced in Bedfordshire bavers, 
a being sounded asin quaver. It is a word of 
every day occurrence, meaning an intermediate 
meal, not (as apparently at Eton) between dinner 
and supper, but between breakfast and dinner, 
usually about 11 a.m. It will be interesting if it 
can be made clear that beverage is connected 
with this word. Beverage is, however, usually de- 
rived from bibere, to drink ; and bavers in the 
Midland Counties includes eating as -“ 

G. F. W. M. 


There can be little doubt, I po that this 
word=boire, Old French bevre, boivre, and so is 
much the same thing as beverage, which comes 
from bibere, as Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary ’ explains, 
Even when bevers mean victuals as well as drink, 
we must recollect that the greater includes the 
less, and that, as Falstaff had but little bread to 
his ‘sack, so beer is the eponymus of the Briton’s 
nuncheon. A. J. 


‘New Montaty Magazine’ (7* §, ii. 388).— 
With all deference to Urnay, it can hardly be said 
that this magazine started in 1821. The first 
volume appeared in 1814, and was styled the New 
Monthly Magazine and Universal Register. In 
the fifteenth volume, which appeared in 1821, a 
slight change of title was made, by the schationsion 
of the words “‘ Literary Journal ” for “ Universal 
Register.” According to Cyrus Redding’s notice 
of Talfourd in vol. c. of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, pp. 407-415, 

“ Campbell became editor of the New Monthly. In the 
small print which made every third volume, Talfourd 
regularly supplied the drama for ten consecutive years, 
His contributions to the first _ of the new series of 
the magazine were few.” —P., 4 
On the next page Redding ai that 
‘besides his hundred and twenty dramatic articles, 
Talfourd wrote numerous reviews in the large print.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Joxes on Deatu (7™ S. ii. 404).—Burnet, in 
his ‘ History of his own Time,’ says that the Earl 
of Argyll, being visited by Mr. Charteris whilst 
he was finishing his dinner on the day of his exe- 
cution, said to him, pleasantly, ‘*‘ Sero venientibus 
ossa.” Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The word “keepers,” as quoted from ‘ Romeo,’ 
is far wide of any possible reference to the official 
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position of Lord Keeper, as suggestive of an allu- 
sion to Sir Thomas More. The first idea suggested 
is of a trained nurse or other attendant, who, like 
Dame Quickly, watched by the bed of departing 
Falstaff. The second idea is of a gaoler, but that 
may be at once dismissed, because a gaoler would 
not become the depository of folk-lore superstition. 
The third idea is of the keeper at an asylum. 
Here, in the absence of any definite knowledge, I 
leave it. A. H. 


Socia, Position oF THE CLERGY IN THE 
SeventEentH Century (7 §, ii. 241, 313, 377). 
—There can, I conceive, be little doubt but that 
Macaulay had in his mind’s eye the well-known 
* Directions to Servants’ by Dean Swift. In those 
“To the Waiting Maid” he advises (in a certain 
contingency), ‘‘ You must take up with the chap- 
lain.” The passage is too gross for the chaste 
columns of ‘N. & Q” As HERMENTRUDE men- 
tions, the social position of ladies’ maids was then 
higher than now. Indeed, so recently as the first 
quarter of the present century they are styled 
“ ventlewomen ” in works of fiction. C. S. K. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Cavalier Lyrics: For Church and Crown. 

Ebeworth, M.A., F.S.A. (Privately printed.) 
So antiquarian in feeling, in character, and in expression 
are these Cavalier lyrics of our old contributor the Rev. 
J. W. Ebsworth, that the rule probibiting ‘ N. & Q.’ from 
dealing with modern verse may now for once be set on 
one side. If ever there was a soul born a couple of cen- 
turies too late it is that of the Vicar of Molash. To the 
general reader he is known by his admirable service to 
letters in reprinting in a handsome form the ‘ Drolleries’ 
of the Restoration period and by his constant, loyal, 
zealous, and wholly gratuitous labours in editing for the 
Ballad Society the precious series of Bagford and Rox- 
burghe ballads. A smaller circle recognizes him as the 
author of ‘ Karl's Legacy,’ published in two volumes in 
1868, and of various spirited poems written on occasional 
subjects. In these various books we are shown a man 
whose nature is “ subdued ” 

To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand, 

It is not a mere question of admiration and enthusiasm for 
the brave gentlemen who cust in their lot with the Stuart 
kings, melted their plate into money, armed their ser- 
vants into companies, and gave up their estates and their 
lives, accepting ungrudgingly penury, exile, and death, 
Into the very soul of these men Mr. Ebsworth enters, 
leading, as it were, their lives, warmed by their loves, 
flushed with their hatreds, inspired by their scorns. The 
name of “ crop-ear’'d Puritan’ is with him a phrase of 
burning significance, the health of King Charles is drunk 
by him unbonnetted and kneeling, with the resolution of 
enthusiasm and the fervency of prayer. For the Puritans 
of to-day, for those who would have no more cakes and 
ale, would take away from our country the name of 
Merry England, and substitute sour virages for happy 
faces, Mr. Ebsworth has unqualified contempt. It is, 
however, an old-world scorn. He is a not ungenerous 
foe. For ‘Qld Noll,” who “plays the right card, 
tho’ he holds the wrong suit,” he bas an enforced 
admiration; and after the restoration of monarchy he 


By J. W- 





calls on Milton, who has fallen on “evil days” and 
“evil tongues,” and is “in darkness and with dangers 
compass'd round,” and shakes him by the hand. 

Part I. deals with the period before the Restora- 
tion. The first lyric of combat is sung in June, 
1639, by a trooper of Sir John Suckling’s regiment after 
their dispersal by the Scots ; a second is a wail over the 
fate of Strafford. Then, after one or two others, isa 
spirited song on the raising of the royal standard at 
Nottingham, This is followed by ‘ Told in the Twilight,’ 
a love-ballad sung before Edgebill. So by‘ Prince Rupert's 
Last Charge,’ ‘ Left on the Battle-field, Naseby,’ ‘ VeVic- 
tis; Philiphaugh,’ ‘Short Shrift,’ ‘ A Cavalier’s Grave,’ 
&e., we arrive at ‘ The Thirty-first of January, 1648/9,’ 
a supremely touching poem, in which a girl whose 
brothers have died in the war hesitates how to break to 
her ruined father the news of the death of Charles, 

Part II. opens out a brighter vista. We have nowa 
picture of the Restoration Court, with poems to La Belle 
Stewart, glimpses of Nell Gwynne, Milton, &c.; but 
with graver episodes, such as the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, and so on, until the true Cavalier, “ Semper 
Fidelis,” once more accepts exile after the flight of 
James II,— 


From trickster Orange and those pliant knaves 
Whom he had bribed to treachery accurst. 


The volume thus constitutes a species of poetical and 
quasi-dramatic chronicle of fifty years of English his- 
tory. It is written throughout with spirit and fervour, 
is printed as an édition de luxe, and is illustrated by 
designs reproduced by the author from the old ballads 
he has edited and from other sources. In its way this 
attractive volume, of which a very limited edition is 
imprinted, is, and is likely to remain, unique. 


Three Norfolk Armories. A Transcript made in 1753 of 
a MS. by Anthony Norris, Esq., of Barton Turf. 
Edited by Walter Rye. (Privately printed.) 

THIs is an interesting little volume on a special subject 

by one who is well known as a specialist on East Anglian 

heraldry and genealogy. ‘The frequent references to 
monuments, painted glass, &c., as authority for the 
older coats, can only cause regret in our minds that the 
compiler of these armories did not mention the places 
where the monuments were then existing. It is pro- 
bable that we should have a sad tale to tell of destruc- 
tion, whether of marble, or brass, or of storied window. 
Among the rarer names which we notice in Mr. Rye’s 

‘ Norfolk Armories’ is that of Lymsey of Gunton, occur- 

ring in his Codex C, and as to which the editor queries 

** Lynisey?’’ The name may have been sometimes so 

written, but the more ordinary forms are Limesie and 

Lymesie, and it is, as the late Earl of Crawford showed 

good reason for believing, the original form of the name 

of the “ lightsome Lindsays ” of Scottish history. Other 
famous names from the same history appear on Mr. 

Rye’s pages, such as Kirkpatrick, Montgomery, &c. Old 

English local patronymics, such as Atte Cherche, At- 

wood, occur, and names such as Cressy, Everingham, 

Rydell, to which attention has from time to time been 

drawn by us. We hope that Mr. Rye will be encouraged 

to continue his good work, and print “all the Norfolk 
armorial MSS.,” as he suggests in his prefatory note. 


Edgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and Opinions, By 
John H, Ingram. (Allen & Co.) 
In a convenient and handsome volume, suitable in all 
respects for the shelves, is now issued Mr. Ingram’s 
elaborate and successful biography of Poe. The service 
Mr. Ingram has rendered to the poet has long won re- 
cognition, In this biography the vindication of Poe is 
complete. It is pleasant to find that a new edition has 
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been speedily required, and certain that its appearance 
in a form at once legible and portable will commend it 
to a largely increased circle of readers. 


The Wisdom of Edmund Burke: Extracts from his 
Speeches and Writings. Selected and Arranged by 
Edward Alloway Pankhurst. (Murray.) 

To the general reader, to whom it may be supposed the 

time or the disposition to read Edmund Burke will be 

wanting, this series of well-arranged extracts will bring 

a knowledge of one of the most profound thinkers of Eng- 

land. All that need be advanced in favour of the book 

is urged in the assertion that it is well named. 


London Rambles “en Zigzag” with Charles Dickens, 
By Robert Allbut. (Drewett.) 

A NEW and cheap edition of a work which to a visitor to 

London adds greatly to the attraction of a walk through 

familiar thoroughfares and adjacent by-ways, has been 

issued by Mr, Drewett, with reproductions of some of 

his illustrations of old London. 


Book-Lore. Vol. 1V.—June to November, 1886. (Stock.) 
Tue latest volume of Book-Lore is disappointing. The 
articles, as a rule, are short and of no great importance, 
Some of them are extracted from well-known sources, 
and the verse is poorer in quality than the prose. From 
this condemnation the article by Mr. John Davies on 
‘The Adarno of Giovanni Soranze’ escapes, It would 
surely be better to have more signed articles. 

The New Peerage, by G. E. C. (in the Genealogist, 

N.S., vol. ii.), continues its useful and interesting course, 
and deserves more than the few words in which we 
must compress our sense of gratitude to its editor. The 
portion included within the volume of the Genealogist 
for 1885 contains titles of great historic interest in the 
peerages of the three kingdoms, and involves the dis- 
cussion of points of no slight difficulty in genealogy and 
4 law. G. E. C.’s hope that the “ full and lucid” 
1istory of the great Anglo-Norman house of De Albini, 
which, as he truly says, “ has yet to be written,” may be 
undertaken by Mr. Chester Waters, commands our 
entire sympathy. We obserye that, under Arundel, 
G, E. C, speaks of the alternative use of the name of 
De Arundel by the Fitzalans as affording a singular 
instance of the adoption of the name of the dignity as a 
surname. ‘This may be true of the English, but it would 
certainly not be true of the Scottish, peerage. The very 
same portion of G. E. C.’s work contains the title of 
Athol, the earliest surname of whose bearers known to us 
was De Atholia, So we have Lennox, Menteith, Mar, 
and others of the seven earldoms, giving name as well 
as title to the ancient Celtic houses which held those 
earldoms, 

Speaking generally, we may say that the notes by the 
learned editor are full of literary and bibliographical 
details, as well as of points of interest, raised by way of 
criticism or suggestion, as to the creation and devolution 
of titles, We shall look forward with interest to the 
next instalment of the ‘New Peerage,’ in the Genealogist 
for 1886, 

Le Livre opens with a very interesting paper on ‘ Des 
Bibliothéques au Point de Vue de l’Ameublement,’ with 
many designs of very handsome bookcases designed for 
the luxurious collector. Following this comes ‘An 
Anonymous Work of Balzac,’ The ‘ Chronique du Livre’ 
and « full-page engraving after Titian make up the 
* Bibliographie Ancienne.’ The more modern portion 
commences with an account of ‘ Livres d’ Etrenne.,’ 

Tue fourth volume of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies has 
an introduction to the parodies of popular songs, with 
which the volume is to be principally occupied, 





Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Co, have issued an ele- 
mentary French grammar and reader by Dr.V. de Fivas, 
M.A., which is simple, well arranged, and has a good 
vocabulary. 


In Cassell’s “ National Library ” has been included a 
good, well printed, and very cheap reprint of ‘ A Christ- 
mas Carol ‘ and ‘The Chimes,’ by Charles Dickens, 


Tue latest book catalogue of Mr. U. Maggs, of Church 
Street, Paddington, contains, in addition to many works, 
topographical and other, Mr. Solly’s set of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
with the rare early indexes. 


At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
on December 19, Dr. Douglas Lithgow, F.S.A., read 
an interesting paper on Herrick, to whom he assigned 
the first place, as a strictly lyrical poet, between the 
period of Henry V. and a century ago ; and the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. C. H. E, Carmichael, M.A., read the 
graphicin memoriam to the late Dr. Ingleby, contributed 
by Dr. H. Howard Furness to the October number of 
Shakespeariana, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


SeLRvisseau (“ Be the day weary, be the day long,” 
&c.).—These lines, apparently proverbial, occur in many 
places, and are given in different forms. In John Hey- 
wood’s ‘Dialogue concerning English Proverbs,’ the 
form is— 

Yet is he sure, be the daie neuer so long, 

Euermore at laste they ring to euensong. 
It is given differently in Hawes’s ‘ Pastime of Pleasure,’ 
and differently again in Ray's‘ Proverbs,’ There is no 
authoritative version. 

SAMUEL Evans, of Columbia, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S., wishes to correspond with descendants of 
Barnabas Hughes, who in 1748 or 1749 quitted Donegal 
for Pennsylvania, and of his wife Elizabeth, née Waters. 

James Tait (“A Centenarian in the Far North _— 
We are sorry for the fruitless trouble you have taken, 
It would have been spared you had you seen our notice 
that the question of centenarianism was closed, and 
would not be reopened. 

H. A, 8.—See 3"* 8. vii. 496, under ‘ Coachmakers’ 
Company,’ and 7 8, i, 9, 52, under ‘ Cogers’ Hall,’ 

Joun Newnuam.—Anticipated, See 6 8. xii, 477, 

Erxnatum.—P. 514, col. 1, 1. 16 from bottom, for 
« W. C, B.'s query ” read C, B.'s query. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 

















